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Art. 1. A Collefion of Cafes of Privilege of Parliament, from the 
earlieft Records, to the Year 1528. 4t0. 6s, bound, Dodifley. 
1770. : , ;' 

S the privilege of Parliament is a matter of great import- 
ance in itfelf, and hath of late years been much debated, 
e(pecially in the cafe of Mr. Wilkes, it cannot but be accept- 
able to the Public to have all poffible light thrown upon the 
fubject ; and particularly by one who is fo capable of doing 
iuftice to it as Mr. Hatfell *, the Author of the prefent work. 

The cafes here publifhed are part of a larger collection, extracted 

from the Journals of the Houfe of Commons, and other par- 

liamentary records. Mr. Hatfell is of opinion, that the eafieft 
method of conveying to the Public the very ufeful information 
contained in thofe voluminous colleétions, is, to fele& parti- 
cular heads or titles; and, having brought together every thing 
that has any reference to any of thefe heads, to digeft the whole 
in a chronological order, and to publith it in a feparate volume. 
On this principle he hath fent forth the work before us, rela- 
ting to the privilece of members of the Houfe of Commons, 
only by way of fpecimen, and as an example for thofe who may 
adopt the idea, and who may have more leifure to purfue fo Ja- 
borious an undertaking. The Reader, he adds, will not fup- 
pole that the obfervations upon the feveral cafes are made with 

a view of declaring what the law of privilege is, in the in- 

ftances to which thofe obfervations refer. They are defigned 

merely to draw the attention of the Reader to particular points, 
and, in fome degree, to aflift him in forming his own opinion 
upon that queftion. 

It is eflential to the court of parliament, the firft and higheft 
court in this kingdom, that the members who compofe it fhould 
not be prevented by trifling interruptions from their attendance 
on this important duty, but fhould for a certain time be ex- 





* Clerk to the Houfe of Commons. 
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cufed from obeying any other call, not fo immediately neceff, 
for the great fervices of the mation. It has, therefore, upon 
thefe principles, always been claimed and allowed, that the 
members of both Houfes fhou'd, during their attendance ip 
Parliament, be exempted from feveral duties, and not confidered 
as Jiable to-fome legal procefles to which other citizens, not in. 
trufted with this moft valuable franchife, are by law obliged to 
pay obedience. What is the extent of thefe privileges, and 
how long their duration, has been always uncertain, and fre. 
quently matter of difpute; nor are they even now to be fettled, 
with refpect to either of thefe points, except in thofe particular 
inftances where aéts of parliament, or the refolutions of either 
Houfe of parliament, have afcertained and defined them. The 
only method of knowing what are the privileges of members of 
‘the Houfe of Commons, is to confult the records of that Houfe, 
and to fearch into the hiftory. of Parliament for thofe cafes 
where a claim of privilege has been made, and to examine 
whether it has been admitted or refuled. 

The prefent work is divided into five chapters, the firf of 
which includes the cafes from the earlieft records to the end of 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, As the Journals of the Houfe 
of Commons are preferved no farther back than from the firft 
year of the reign of Edward the Sixth, and are indeed but con- 
cife and imperfeé till the time of James the Firft, Mr. Hatfell 
hath found it neceflary to look into the Rolls of Parliament, 
and other records; and having extracted every cafe that hath 
occurred to him in this fearch, he hath ftated them at length, 
with fuch obfervations as have fuggefted themfelves to him on 
the circumftances of the particular cafe. 

The number of cafes recited in the firft chapter is twenty. 
To enter particularly into each of thefe, or into the others 
which are found in the fucceeding chapters, would carry us a 
great way, and not be very acceptable to the generality of our 
Readers. We fhall, therefore, befide pointing out here and 
there fuch circumftances as merit peculiar notice, principally 
content ourfelves with giving, from the end of each chapter, the 
refult of the feveral facts ftated by our Author, 

With regard to. the thirteen firft cafes, which extend to the 
39th year of Henry the Sixth, Mr. Hatfell obferves, that it 
will occur to every one who reads them (1) That the privi- 
leges claimed by the Houfe of Commons during this period 
were only for the knights, citizens, and burgefles, and theif 
menial fervants, or familiares, prefent with them in their at- 
tendance on Parliament: (2) That the duration of thefe pri- 

- vileges is in no inftance carried farther than in their coming; 
{taying, and returning to their homes: And (3) That the ex- 
. tent of the privilege claimed is to be free from any _— or 
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for arrefts or imprifonment, except for treafon, felony, or 
furety of the peace. No cafe has hitherto occurred in which 
the Commons have claimed the privilege of not being impleaded 
in any action or fuit during their attendance ; which is the 


‘more remarkable, becaufe about this time it appears from an 


a@t of parliament made in Ireland, that the Irith Houfe of Com- 
mons confidered this as a knowns avowed, and eftablifhed pri- 
vilege of Parliament. 

The feventeenth cafe, which is that of John Atwyll; bur- 
gefs for Exeter, befides feveral other matters worthy of obfer- 
vation, affords the firft inftance in which the Commons them- 
felves claimed the privilege of not being impleaded in any per- 
fonal aétion, during the time of privilege. 

Hitherto it appears, that when a member, or his fervant, was 
imprifoned, the Houfe of Commons never proceeded to deliver 
fuch perfon out of cuftody by virtue of their own authority 3 
but, if the member has been in execution, have applied for an 
act of Parliament to enable the Chancellor to iffue his writ for 
his releafe, or if the party was confined only on mefne procefs, 
he has been delivered by his writ of privilege, which he was 
entitled to at common law. The nineteenth cafe, therefore, 
which is that of George Ferrers, fervant to the King, and 
burgefs for Plymouth, is very remarkable, as it introduced quite 
anew mode of proceeding. Indeed, in this extraordinary cafe, 
which happened in the thirty-fourth year of Henry the Eighth’s 
reign, and is related at large by Hollingfhead, every privilege 
which has been in later times claimed by the Houfe. of Com- 
mons on the arreft of any of their members, was infifted on, 
and exercifed, to as great an extent, in the firft inftance, as it 
has ever been fince admitted by law to exift. (1) Firft, the 
member arrefted was delivered, not by virtue of an act of Par- 
liament, though in execution, nor by any writ of privilege, 
but by the Serjeant, without any other warrant than his mace, 
even though the Lord Chancellor offered him fuch a writ. 
(2) The parties, who oppofed his delivery, were imprifoned by 
the Houfe of Commons, fome in the Tower, fome in New- 
gate. (3) The creditor himfelf, who procured the arreft, was 
alfo committed for his contempt of the privilege of Parliament. 
And thefe powers, fo exercifed, though not the leaft trace of 
them can be found in any one of the foregoing inftances, were 
admitted by all the judges of England to be legal.—There are, 
however, fo many new and extraordinary circumftances attend 
ing this cafe of Ferrers, that Mr. Hatfell is apt to fufpec& that 
the meafures which were adopted, and the doctrine which was 
now firft laid down with refpeét to the extent of the privileges 
ef the Houfe of Commons, were more owing to Ferrers’s being 
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a fervant of the King’s, than that he was a member of the 
Houfe of Commons. 

The refult of the twenty cafes recited in this chapter, is, 
(what we have already in part feen) firft, that the privilege of 
Parliament was expre{sly confined to the members themfelves, 
and to their fervants waiting on them during their attendance 


‘in Parliament: fecondly, that it was not extended, in point of 


‘duration, beyond the time of their coming to Parliament, their 

refiding there, or returning to their homes; except in the laft 
cafe of Trewynnard, which was to perfons ‘ venientes feu 
venire intendentes :”’ thirdly, that no cafe has occurred where 
the fuit or profecution againft the perfon claiming privilege, 
has been for any other than a civil caufe, ** Tranfgreffionis, 
cebiti, computi, Conventionis, aut alterius contractus cujus- 
cunque.”—QOur Author farther obferves, fourthly, that, though 
the claim of perfonal privilege, or of being free from arrefts in 
civil fuits, is general, he cannot but fufpect that originally it 
was underflood to extend only to perfons arrefted on mefne 
procefs, and not to thofe taken in execution.—Fifthly the only 
cafes which feem to imply a privilege, that the goods of a 
member fhall not be taken in execution, are thofe of the Mafter 
of the Temple, the Prior of Malton, and Mr. Atwyll, which 
Jaft is the only one that relates to members of the Houfe of 
Commons; and in the two Jatter of thefe cafes, the claim is 
exprefsly confined to fuch gocds and chattels, as it was necef- 
fary the member fhould have with him during his attendance in 
Parliament, or in returning to his home.—Sixthly, the laf 
fpecies of privilege which may be collected from any of the fore- 
going cafes is, that of not being impleaded during the attend- 
ance in Parliament.—With refpecé to the different modes, by 
which perfons, who have been arrefted or imprifoned, have 
been releafed from their confinement, it hath already been feen 
that the only inftance in which the Houfe of Commons inter- 
pofed by their own authority, and delivered their member with- 
out the affiftance of a wit of privilege, or of an act of Parlia- 
liament, is that of Ferreis. 

The fecond chapter comprehends the period from the reicn of 
Henry the Eighth, to the end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and includes thirty-eight cafes. When Mr, Hatlell comes to 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, be mentions the petitions which 
were prefented to her Majefty by Sir Thomas Gargrave (who 
was elected Speaker in her fiift parliament) for the ancient li- 
berties of the Commons ; and from hence he takes occafion to 
make a digreffion concerning the noble proteit of the Houfe, 
aflerting their franchifes and privileges, in the year 1621, in 
oppofition to King James, who was offended at their — 
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Hatlell’s Cafes of Privilege of Parliament, 181 
thefe privileges their ancient and undoubted rizht and inherit- 
ance. : ' 

In the cafe of Mr. Strickland, who, for having brought in a 
bill for reformation of the Book of Common Prayer, was the next 
day called before the Queen's Council, and commanded by them 
to forbear going to Parliament tili their pleafure was farther 
known, the Houfe difplayed a laudable refolution in fupport of 
their libertics, Mr. Yelverton, in particular, diltinguifned 
himfelf by a fpeech, the fpirit and manly fenfe of which pro- 
duced an immediate effect, by obliging the Privy Counfellors 
to take off their reftriCtion, fo that Mr. strickland appeared the 
next morning in the Houfe. € The great warmth, fays our 
Author, with which this matter was taken up in the Houfe, 
and the immediate fubmiffion of the Council, fhews with what 
little foundation the following remark, among many others 
equally unfounded, is made by the compilers of the Pariiamen- 
tary Hiftory, ** That, when, at any time, this Parliament 
touched upon the Queen’s prerogative, either in religious 
or civil matters, a haughty meflage or two brought them tamely 
to fubmit, and calmly bear the burthen.” ‘T"he fpeech of Mr. 
Yelverton, which is reported at length in Dewes,—breathes a 
{pirit of freedom, and contains a knowledge of the conftitu- 
tional powers of the Houfe cf Commons, not to be exceeded 
even by that Parliament which eftablifhed and confirmed the 
Revolution.’ 

As Mr. Strickland’s is the firft cafe in which we meet with 
any attempt to reftrain the freedom of fpeech in the Houle of 
Commons, Mr. Hatfel] thinks it not improper to obferve how 
jealous that Houfe has always been of this moit valuable and 
moft efiential privilege; and he p:oduces a remarkable inftance 
of it, which occurs in the fourth year of Henry the Eighth. 
Mr, Strode, a member, having propof:d a bill in Parliament 
for the regulation of the tinners in Coinwail, was profecuted 
in the ftannary courts for that offence, and there being con- 
demned ina large fum of money, was imprifoned in Lidford 
Caftle till he was delivered by a writ of privilege; but not till 
he had given fecurity to fave harmle/s the Warden’s deputy in 
whofe cuttody he was. This very extraordinary proceeding 
being reprefented by him in a petition to the Houfe of Com- 
mons, an act of Parliament was immediately pifled, to annul 
and make void thefe feveral judgments and executions; and 
the a&t was exprefled in terms of fuch latitude as have operated 
to make it a general fubfifting Jaw. It is not only fuch a law 
in the opinion of Sir Edward. Coke, Mr. Prynn, and other 
great lawyers ; but it is now fo declared by the formal refolu- 
ions of doth Houfes of Parliament : ** And that it extends to 
lademnify all and every the members of both Houfes of Parlia- 
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ment, in all Parliaments, for and touching all bills, {peaking, 
seafoning, or declaring of any matter or matters in and con. 
cerning the Parliament, to be communed and treated of, and 
is only a declaratory law of the ancient and neceflary rights 
and privileges of Parliament.” ‘The affair of Mr. Strode, though 
fo important a tranfaGion, is not noticed either in Lord Her. 
bert, or the Parliamentary Hiftory, or in Rapin, or Mr, 
Hume. 

Qur Author, having mentioned all the precedents relative to 
the privileges of members of the Houle of Commons, or at 
Jeaft the moft material ones, which he hath found down to the 
end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, obferves, that it appears, from 
fome of the later cafes, that the Houle had, at this period, 
laid it down as an eftablifhed law of privilege, ** That no fub. 
poena or fummons, for the attendance of a member in any 
other court, ought to be ferved without leave obtained, or in- 
formation given ta the Houfe; and that the perfons who pro. 
cured and ferved fuch procefs, were guilty of a breach of pri- 
vilege, and were punifhable by commitment or otherwife by 
the order of the Houfe.”’ 

Another exertion of the authority of the Houfe of Commons, 
which feems to have grown jnto conliant practice, during the 
Jatter part of this reign, is ** the fending for perfons entitled to 
privilege (when. under arreft) by the Serjeant at Arms; and 
the committing the bailiffs, and perfons procuring the arreft, 
for their contempt of the Houle.”—Mr. Hatfell doth not find 
any initance, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, of a com- 
plaint of breach of privilege for the profecution of fuits againft 
members, fitting in Parliament, except in an entry of the 
2ift of Febryary, 1588, and there the Houfe are fatisfied with 
ordering the Lord Chancellor to iffue writs of fuperfedeas, but 
they do not proceed againft the perfons piofecuting fuch fuits. 
This is the more remarkable, as feveral attempts were made, 
fo long ago as in the reign of Edward the Fourth, to eftablith 
this privilege by Jaw ; and in Atwyll’s cafe, the Houfe of Com- 
mons themielves claim it as the right of every member, ‘* not 
to be impleaded in any action perfonal,” and this right is al- 
Jowed them.—It fhould feem that the principal objec of the 
Houfe of Commons in the prefervation of their privileges at 
this time, was, the fecuring the perfons of the members, and 
of their menial fervants from arrefts, and the not permitting 
the attendance of the members to be interrupted by the fummons 
of any inferior court ; but asto the inconveniences which might 
arife to members, from fuits being carried on againft them 
during the time of privilege, they do not feem to have adopted 
this idea in fo large an extent as was entertained after the ace 
cefion of James the Firft, . 
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Our Author juftly obferves, that the power exercifed by the 
minifters of the crown, in committing members for a fuppofed 
breach of prerogative, by their fpeeches ih the Houfe of Com- 
mons, was indeed a very dangerous power, and mott alarming 
to the eflential privileges of the Houfe. ‘This privilege of li- 
berty of fpeech, though, from the thirty-third year of Henry 
the Eighth, it had always made one of the articles of the 
Speaker’s petition to the throne, was frequently cavilled at by 
the courtiers, both in the reign of Queen Mary and Queen Eli- 
zabeth, when they thought it intrenched upon the royal pre- 
rogative ; and, in general, the Houfe acquiefced too much in 
this doétrine. It was referved for a more enlightened age, and 
for times when the true fpirit of liberty fhould be better under- 
ftood, to afcertain and eftablifh this privilege in its utmoft ex- 
tent, confiltencly with the language of good-breeding, and the 
behaviour of men of a liberal education. Neverthelefs, this 
privilege is fo eflential to the very exiftence of a free countil, 
that it always made a part of the liberties of the Houle of Com- 
mons, as is particularly apparent from the act, already reterred 
to, which pafled in confequence of Mr. Strode’s cafe. 

With regard to aflaults made on the perfons of members’ 
fervants, the Houfe, after trying other modes of redrefs, very 
properly took the inquiry into thefe offences, and the punifh- 
ment of the offenders, into their own hands. 

The cafe of Mr. Arthur Hall, in 1580, is the only inftance 
before 1640, in which the Houfe of Commons proceeded upon a 
complaint againft any perfon for printing or publifhing matters 
derogatory from the honour or privileges of the Houfe. 

The third chapter extends from the acceffion of James the 
Firft to the end of the Parliament of 1628. As from this pe- 
riod complaints of breaches of privilege become exceedingly 
frequent, Mr. Hatfell doth not think it neceffary to infert every 
entry that occurs upon the Journals of thofe which are the moft 
common, unlefs the debate turns upon a new point, or that’ 
the proceedings of the Houfe upon it appears to be in any wife 
extraordinary. For the more eafy underftanding, therefore, of 
thefe cafes, Mr. Hatfell hath fepatated them under the follow- 
ing heads; firft, the commitment of members or their fervants 
by the Privy Council, or by any court of jultice or other ma-: 
giftrate. Secondly, the arreft and imprifonment of members,’ 
or their fervants, in civil fuits. Thirdly, the fummoning of 
members, or their fervants, to attend inferior courts, as wit- 
nefles, jurymen, &c, Fourthly, the profecuting of fuits at 
law againft members, or their fervants, during the time of pri- 
vilege, Fifthly, the taking the goods or effe&ts of a member 
In execution, or otherwife, Sixthly, the affaulting or infult- 
8 amember, or his fervant, or traducing his character, 
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In mentioning the cafe of fome members, who had been 
committed, in 1614, for fpeeches they had uttered in Parlia. 
ment, our Author pafles a fevere, but juft, cenfure upon the 
compilers of the Parliamentary Hiftory, for the many glaring 
mifreprefentations and omiffions which they wil] be found, upon 
examination, to have been guilty of in favour of James the 
Firft and Charles the Firft. 

Though the cafe of Lord Arundel is not ftrictly within the 
line which Mr. Hatfell propofed to himfelf, yet, as the pro- 
ceedings upon it contain much curious learning, touching the 
privilege of Parliament, he trufts it will not be thought entirely 
foreign to the prefent work. Accordingly, he makes fuch ex. 
tracts from thefe proceedings as may be fufficient for under- 
ftanding the principles upon which the Lords proceeded in this 
matter, and concludes his account with the following fpirited 
reflections: © What a faithful picture of the character of 
Charles the Firft, doth this fhort hiftory exhibit! Arbitrary, 
imperious, obftinate, and deceitful ! Secretly withing to tram- 
ple upon the privileges of Parliament, yet not daring to avow 
his intentions, he endeavours, by falfe infinuations and untrue 
affertions, to protract the time, till it fhould be no longer in 
the power of the Lords to contend with him; and, when at 
Jaft their cool but manly perfeverance compels him to fubmit, 
he is not afhamed to give the Earl of Arundel his liberty, with- 
out fuggefting even a hint of that ** moft juft caufe,” for 
which he fo often pretended to detain him. Whoever is ac- 
quainted with the hiftory of this unfortunate Monarch, will 
fee in thefe outlines the fketch of that chara@er, which was 
afterwards more fully pourtrayed in the affair of Lord Strafford, 
and of the Bifhops and which (the repeated violations of his 
royal word rendering all confidence impoflible) neceflarily 
brought on that fcene of confufion, which ended in his own 
deftruction, and in the overthrow of all order and government.’ 

Among the complaints of breaches of privilege, by the im- 
prifonment of members, or their fervants, our Author doth 
not oblerve that there is any one of a perfon committed by any 
procefs of a court of Jaw, on any proceeding by indiciment 
or information, in order to bring him to tria!, or on any 
Capias to receive judgment; and yet in a courfe of five and 
twenty years, it 1s but reafonable to fuppofe fuch an event 
muft have happened.—In the inflances of commitments by the 
King or Council, for offences againft the court, both Houfes, 
with equal fpirit, affert their indubitable and eflential right of 
freedom of ipeech, and of the perfonal freedom of their mem- 
bers, and refufe to proceed in any bulinefs, till their members 
are reftored to them. ¢ If this claim, fays Mr. Hatfell, fet up 
by James the Finft and Charles the Firft, to imoprifon the mem- 
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bers of either Houfe of Parliament, at any time, and under any 
pretence, could have been eftablifhed and carried into execu- 
tion, without being oppofed by the Parliament, it certainly 
would have made no inconfiderable part of that fyftem of pre 
sogative government, which thefe ill advifed Princes were fo 
defirous of erecting. The terrors of hard imprifonment, and 
Star chamber punifhments, would undoubtedly have prevented 
many members from voting or fpeaking againft the meafures 
of the court; while the more firm and refolute, the Went- 
worths, Eliots, and other manly fpirits, whom no terrors could 
affright, would, by this power, have been withdrawn from the 
Houfe; and the court would have eafily prevailed with the 
timid herd, which were left bebind, to have given the counte- 
nance of parliamentary authority to thofe meafures whieh they 
were aiming againit the conftitution ; and would thereby have 
eftabi:fhed the power of the Monarch on a foundation, per 
haps never afterwards to be fhaken.’ 

Our Author’s reflections on the conduct of James the Firft 
are too judicious and liberal to be omitted. Speaking of this 
Prince’s behaviour in the cafe of Sir Edwyn Sandys, he ob- 
ferves, that the $ tranfaction is a true picture of the charaéter 
of that unwife Monarch; loud, obftinate, bozfling, threatens 
ing in words, but, when matters were brought to a crifis, 
mean, cowardly, trifling, and fupple. It is however providen- 
tial for this country that he exifted duch as he was. If he had 
made fewer claims in favour of the prerogative, he would not 
have excited thofe active and determined patriots, who, in op- 
polition to his arbitrary meafures, examined into the hiftory of 
the conftitution of this government, and brought forth thofe 
rules and principles, which were afterwards fo juitly applied in 
relifting the power of the crown, and reducing it within its 
legal limits. Sir Edward Coke, Sir Dudley Dogges, Sir Ro- 
bert Philips, Mr. Crewe, and many others, might have pafled 
unoblerved through life, and this country might never have 
reaped the advantages of thole ftudies and that knowledge to 
which the patriots in the fucceeding reign, and thofe who 
brought about the Revolution were fo much indetted. If, on 
the contrary, he had had more true fpirit, and wifdom, and 
reislution to have abiced by and fupported thofe claims, on 
tse foundation of the precedents made by his prececeflors of the 
h ufe of Tudor; it is impoffible to fay what might have been 
the event. 1 truft the great men of thofe days would not have 
Leen found an ezfy conqueft:; they would, I make no doubt, 
have continued the fame oppofition, though they had been 
odliged to purchufe their liberty with their lives. Happily how- 
€ver for us, they were not put to fo fevere atrial: the weak 
Hvis of their competitor always cave the victury on their fide.’ 
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Paffing over the remaining heads, and the fourth chapter, 
which contains an Appendix of cafes between the year 1549 
and the year 1628, we fhall content ourfelves with giving two 
or three remarks of Mr. Hatfell, in the conclufion, concerning 
the general refult of the facts he hath collected. * We have 
feen, fays he, in what manner the Commons were, at different 
periods, obliged to claim new privileges, and exert new modes 
of maintaining and defending thofe privileges, in proportion as 
the lengthening the duration of the feflion made other avoca- 
tions inconvenient and incompatible with their firft duty, and 
as the increafe of their confequence in the ftate, and their in- 
fluence in the management of. public affairs, rendered them 
more an object of the attention of the minifters of the crown.— 
The principal view which the Houfe of Commons feem always 
to have had in the feveral declarations of their privileges was 
this, ‘* of fecuring to themfelves, (1) their right of attendance 
in Parliament, unmoletted by threats or infults of private per. 
fons; (2) their thoughts and attention undifturbed by any con- 
cern for their goods or eftate ; (3) their perfonal prefence in 
the Houfe not cto be withdrawn, either by the fummons of in- 
ferior courts, by the arreft of their bodies in civil caufes, or, 
what was of more importance, by commitment by orders from 
the crown, for any fuppofed otences.” Beyond this, they 
feem never to have attempted. There is not a fingle inftance 
of a member’s claiming the privilege of Parliament to withdraw 
himfelf fiom the criminal law of the land: offences avaicit the 
public peace they always thought themfelves amenable for to 
the Jaws of their country : they were contented with being fub- 
' ftantially fecured from any violence of the crown, or its minif- 
ters; but readily fubmi:ted themfelves to the judicature of the 
King’s Bench, the legal court of criminal jurifsiction; well 
knowing that ** privilege, which is allowed in cafe of public 
fervice for the commonwealth, muft not be ufed for the danger 
of the commonwealth ;” or, as it is exprefled in Mr. Glynn’s 
Report of the 6th of January, 1641, ‘* They were far from 
any endeavour to protect any of their members, who fhould be, 
in due manner, profecuted according to the laws of the realm, 
and the rights and privileges of Parliament, for treafon, or any 
other mifdemeanor; being fentible, that it equally imported 
them, as well to fee juitice done again{t them that are crimi- 
nous, as to defend the juit righis and liberties of the fubje&s, 
and Parjiainent of England.” 

The chapter is conc'uded with a fenfible and animated re- 
view of the conduct of King Charles the Firft, from the year 
1628 to the year 1640 ; and with fome proper ftrictures on the 
writers of the Parliamentary Hiftory. 

We 
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We hope that Mr. Hatfell will figd inclination and leifure 
¢o continue a work which comprehends fo much conftitutional 


jn‘ormation. 


Art. Ul. Leures on the Conftitution and Laws of England: Witha 
Commentary on Magna Charta, and Illuftrations of many of the Eng- 
lifh Statutes. By the late Francis Stoughton Sullivan, LL. D. 
Royal Profeffor of Common Law in the Univerfity of Dublin. 
The Second Edition. To which Authorities are added, and a 
Difcourfe is prefixed, concerning the Laws and Government of 
England. By Giibert Stuart, LL.D. 4to. 155. Boards, John- 
fon, &C. 1777. 

E gave an account of the firft edition of this work in 
the Review for June, 1772; to which we refer the 

Reader. All that remains is to take notice of the improve- 

ments which a performance, from whence no {mall light is re- 

flected on the hiftory and antiquities of the Englifh laws and 
overnment, has received from the ingenuity and talents of the 
prefent Editor. 

The law of real property is the moft extenfive and important 
branch of Englith jurifprudence. The ruies of this law Dr. 
Sullivan derived from tne feudal cuftoms. This rendered it 
neceflary for him to look back, and to defcribe the manners 
and inftitutions of the barbarous nations who overran the Ro- 
man empire, and who having fettled in their new conquefts, 
gradually eftablifhed the feudal fyftem. In explaining the cir- 
cumftances and fituation of thofe rude tribes, which naturally 
led them to adopt this fingular form of policy, he was obliged 
to travel over a road little frequented, and in many places very 
dificult of accefs. From thefe difficulties, however, he extri- 
cated himfelf with uncommon fuccefs ; yet in the firft tran{ports 
of his joy he had forgot to pay a tribute of gratitude to the 
guides who direéted him. But what he himfelf had negieéted 
to do, Dr. Stuart *, the prefent Editor, has accomplifhed, by 
adding authorities to this fecond edition, which render it abun- 
dantly more ufeful than the firft. The Reader may now exa- 
mine the fources from which Dr. Sullivan drew his information ; 
he may fatisfy his doubts, and enlarge his knowledge concerning 
the hiftory of the laws and government of a country which 
has attained to the higheft pitch of civil happinefs. 

The difcourfe on this fubje& by Dr. Stuart is, with great 
propriety, prefixed to the prefent work. He collects, as it 
were, into one point the rays that are fcattered and diffufed 
over Dr. Sullivan’s performance ; and proves, with the cleareft 
evidence, that * this fortunate ifland has never degenerated from 


a 


* Author of an Hiftorical Differtation concerning the Antiquity 
of the Englith Conflitution: fee Rev. vol. xxxix. p. 448. _ 
liberty.’ 
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liberty.” He obferves, page 2, ¢ That if the Saxon conqueg 

, was ruinous to the Britons, it was yet attended with confe. 
quences which were lafting and important. ‘The fun of Lj. 
berty revifited the ifland, and difplayed itfelf with uncommon 
Juftre. The Saxons, independant in their original feats, fub. 
mitted not to tyrants in this new fituation. They laid the foun- 
dation of a political fabric, the moft valuable that has at any 
time appeared among men, and which, though fhaken by 
violent revolutions, a train of fortunate circumftames has con- 
tinued down to the prefent times. Fluctuations have taken 
place between Prerogative and Liberty ; but accident and wif- 
dom have ftill confpired to preferve us from tie fate of the other 
kingdoms of Europe.’ 

Thofe who have acquired thW knowledge of the progrefs and 
revolutions of the Englifh government from the hiftory written 
by Mr. Hume, will, doubtiefs, be defirous of examining how far 
Dr. Stuart makes good his aflertions, which are diametrically 
oppofite to the opinions of that hiftorian. If they are friends 
to the conftitution, we are perfuaded they will be pleafed to 
difcover that liberty had taken root and flourifhed in this coun- 
try, ata much earlier period than that elegant and profound 
writer is willing to allow. They will be pleafed at teeing it 
proved that, even during the Anglo-Saxon pestod, the fupreme 
fway in all matters, whether civil or ecclefiaftical, was vefted 
in the great national council, confifiing of King, Lords, and 
Commons ; that the inftitution of the trial by jury remounts to 
the fame remote age; that the right of William the Conqueror, 
(as he is improperly ftyled) to this kingdom, was not by war; 
and that he only made good his Jawful title to the fucceffion, 
and obtained a victory at Haftings over the peslon of his rival 
Harold, and not over the rights of the nation. 

In difcuffing thefe intricate points the Author oppofes and 
defeats the arguments of Mr. Hume, without the fmalleft ap- 
pearance of party rancour. He feems, even with reluctance, 
to differ from a writer of fo great aname; and in a caufe where 
the antiquity of the conftitution is concerned, treats his adver- 
fary with that candour and politenefs which is rarely to be met 
with among writers whofe political opinions are at variance. 

Having eftablifhed the antiquity of Englith freedom on the 
firm bafis of hiftorical evidence, the Authar obferves, that, 
amidft the lawlefs confufion introduced by che ttruggles between 
regal and ariftocratical dominion, the conftitutional rights of 
the Commons feem to have received a temporary interruption, 
and to have been infulted with a temporary difregard. Theic 
affembling in parliament grew to be lefs frequent and lefs efec- 
tual, and, for a fegfon, perhaps, was altogether fufpended. In 
the re.naining part of the difcourfe he fhews in what manner 
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the Commons again rofe into their original importance; and 
defcribes, with precifion and elegance, the gradual improve- 
ment of our laws and government, from the reign of Edward 
the Third to the happy Revolution. As a fpecimen of the 
ftyle of this performance we have felected the following paf- 
fage : ° The fons of Edward the Third had contributed, while 
he lived, to his grandeur, and that of the nation; but no 
fooner was he laid in his grave than they excited commotions. 
The ambition of their pofierity was ftill more peftilent and fa- 
tal. The wars between the houfes of York and Lancafter de~ 
luged England with blood. ‘The paffions of men were driven 
into rage and frenzy ; and in the maflacres, rather than the 
battles which eniued, conqueft or death feemed the only al- 
ternative. But while we turn with forrow from this blood 

period of our ftory, our fympathy is foftened by the recolleétion 
that the contending princes brought acceffions to liberty, by 
adding to the weight of the Commons. The favour and coun- 
tenance of the people were anxioufly folicited by both factions ; 
and their influence failed not to grow while the means of ex- 
tending it were offered, and they were courted to feize —s i 





Aat. Ill. Olferwvations on popular Antiquities: Including the whole 
of Mr. Bourne’s Aatiquitates Vuigares: With Addenda to every 
Chapter of that Work: As alfo, an Appendix, containing fach 
Articles’on the Subject, as have been omitted by that Author. By 
John Brand, A. B. of Lincoln College, Oxford, 8vo. 5s. Boards, 


Newcaitle, printed for Johnfon, 1777. , 


HE inveftigation of ancient cuftoms and manners has 
fomething in it pleafing to moft perfons ; and the more 
ancient they are, the more are we amufed and interefted in the 
accounts and illuftrations of them, which are publifhed by inge- 
nious and learned inquirers ; it may therefore be concluded, that 
the obfervations now before us cannot be unacceptable to thofe 
who have any tafte for :efearches of this kind. The work isa 
republication and great improvement of the utiquitates Vulzares, 
mentioned in the title. Several of the relations here given are 
far from being unknown to thofe who, with any confiderable 
degree of attention have converled with books and men ; others 
will no doubt be new to many readers, and on the whole, the 
performance wiil afford an agreeable amufement. A great nume 
ber of the cuftoms here enumerated, fuch as, the /oul-bell, watch. 
ing with the dead, bowing t:ward the altar at firtt. entering a 
church, vifil ing wells and fountains, Chrifimas carrots, twelfth- day, exe 
orcifing haunt: dhoujes,&c. &c. are derived from the times of popery, 
that inexhauttible fountain of mummery and fupcritition. But 
many 
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many even of thefe are to be traced much higher, as we know that 
the church of Rome has been defirous to interweave heathen 
cuftoms and rites with the doétrines of the gofpel. Our reform. 
ed church of England has retained too much of the popith fpirit 
and cuftom, which tends to the deftruction of rational piety and 
true cbriftian worfhip. Who, for inftance is Michael, the Arch. 
Angel? Or what at leaft have we to do with him, that a day 
fhould be appointed to his honour ? The fcriptures, the only 
certain rule of chriftians and proteftants, lead to no {uch praQtice, 
—We only mention this becaufe one of the chapters in this vo. 
lume is emploved on St. Michael. 

Mr. Brand is fuperior to Mr. Bourne in his obfervations: he 
feems to have a more liberal mind, and at times diverts himfelf 
with the remarks of his predecefior. He has taken confiderable 
pains to prefent us with numerous quotations on the fubjeéts he 
confiders: but his work might no doubt be ftill much improved, 
Attention and enquiry would, we prefume, furnifh cuffoms and 
fayings of which we have here no notice, Some other remarks 
might poffibly be added on thofe fubjects on which he treats; 


& 4. hd at the fame time fome quotations might, perhaps, be 


omitted, and the work receive a yet more agreeable form. In 
his account of the old word yule, in which he has rather a long 
paflage from the Allegories Orientales of M. Court de Gebelin, we 
are furprized to find that he takes no notice of Dr. Pettingal’s 
differtation on the Gule of Auguf? *, in which it is obferved, that 
in the Welch rubric, every faint’s day is the yl or Gwi of fuch 
a faint ; feftivals or holy days are faid to have been thus deno- 
minated from a word in the Celtic or Britifh language, which 
implies watching ; it having been an ancient cuftom to begin 
their feftivals on the evening of the preceding day, which was 
the Vigil: in Wales wyliau or gwgliau hadolig fignifies the 
chriftmas holidays, where wi/au or gwilau is the plural of w;/ or 
gwyl: In the old Englith or Britifh language, tne Y, W, and G, 
were ufed interchangeably for each other, as in the inftance be- 
fore us of yule, wy/, and gw, all three being but one and the fame 
word, fignifying the fame thing, though differently written. 
This derivation carries, perhaps, a greater air of probability 
than that of M. de Gebelin, who fetches the word yule from Fal; 
pronounced dio/, jul, giul, hwecl, &c. a primitive word carrying 
with it a general idea of revolution, and of wheel, obferving that 
the Celts gave the name of ‘fu/to the Solftices, and to the months 
which commence at the Solftices, We will not pretend to de- 





* Vid. AncHAELOG!A, vol. 2d. No. 8. wide alfo Monthly Reviewy 
Vol, xlix. p. 179. 
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termine which of thefe accounts is neareft to the truth; but we 
the more wonder at Mr, Brand’s not taking notice of Dr. Pet- 
tingall’s diflertation, fince he has alfo a chapter exprefly on the 
Cule of Augu/t, and fince alfo in another on Cock-fighting he 
abridges Mr. Pegge’s diflertation on this fubject, which is in the 
third volume of the Archaeologia. This favage fport of Cock- 
febting Mr. Brand condemns with juft feverity, as he does alfo 
that of throwing at cocks on Shrove (uefday ; but when he inti- 
mates that apprentices are particularly interefted to keep up the 
obfervation of this day, which, of late, has been more neglected, 
fhould they take the hint, there appears fome danger of its reviv- 
ing that barbarous cuftom, which was wont to be confidered as 
a neceflary appendage of the feafon, but which has, happily, for 
fome years, been wearing out among us. There are fome times of 
rural feftivity and merriment, fuch as the feaft of fheep-fhearing, 
the harveft fupper, &c. which have their foundation in nature; 
therefore it is not neceflary to dive into antiquity, orto have re- 
courfe to the Jewifh feaft of tabernacles, to difcover their origi- 
nal. But there may be particular cuftoms attending thefe jey- 
ous feafons, the caufe and defign of which Is nearly forgotten, 
and which it may gratify curiofity to enquire after. By fome 
fuch farther difquifitions and obfervations, Mr. Brand’s. book, 
already entertaining and inftructive, may be rendered yet more 


acceptable to the generality of readers. M; 
® 





Art. IV. Biocrapuia Literaria; or, a Biographical Hiftory of 
Literature : Containing the Lives of Englith, Scotifh, and Iriih 
Authors, from the Dawn of Letters in thefe Kingdoms, to the pre- 
fent Time, CHRONOLOGICALLY and CLAssICALLY arranged. 
Vol.I. From the Beginning of the Fifth to the End of the 
Sixteenth Century. By John Berkenhout, M.D. gto. 18s. 
Boards. Dodfley. 1777. 


EACE be with the fouls of thofe orderly beings who firft 
invented Indexes and claffical Arrangements. —Order is hea- 
ven's firft law.—It exifts through all nature, and fhould appear 
in the hiftory of every part of it. Biography is one of the moft 
pleafing and inftructive branches of knowledge, and therefore 
we abound with books of biography ; but by an unaccountable 
infatuation or inattention, the facts are generally prefented to us 
in the moft confufed manner; being arranged, or rather de- 

ranged, according to the fortuitous order of the alphabet. 
Near the beginning of his preface Dr. Berkenhout obferves, 
‘that in this land of univerfal freedom, it were unjuft if au- 
thors alone were molefted in the choice of their hobby horfe; 
but 
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but when that hobby horfe is obtruded on the public, the pub. 
lic have undoubtedly aright to expect fome apparent utility, 
Hence it feems incumbent on every author to fhew that there 
is either novelty, or, at leaft, a comparative degree of excellence 
in his matter, his manner, or his plan; and here I am neceffarily 
led toa fhort review of former biographical hiftorians.’—A fhort 
review of preceding biographers accordingly follows: but the 
author feems to have forgotten the principal ufe he intended to 
make of it, as he does not point out the advantages of his matter 
or manner, or fhew in what refpect his work is fuperior to theirs : 
though it muft be acknowledged the method of his arrangement 
gives him a great advantage over moft of his predeceffors. 

Our Author, in the next place, by way of introduction, gives 
us a concife view of the rife and progrefs of the literature of 
this kingdom, from the invafion of Julius Czfar to the end of 
the fix'eenth century, at which period this volume terminates, 
Towards the clofe of this fketch of the hiftory of literature, he 
undertakes, in the text, to defend Shakefpeare againft the criti- 
cifms of Voltaire; and in a note, to defend AZ. de Voltaire againt 
the religious cafuifts of the age: and as thefe pafiages will thew 
our Author’s manner of criticifing and reafoning on two in- 
terefting fubjects, we fhall lay them before the Reader : 

¢ The writers of this century (the 16th) are too well known 
to require an officious index. I muft however take the liberty 
t a few words concerning Shakefpeare, whofe genius [ 
he ever contemplate with fome degree of enthufiafm. I ad- 
drefs myfelf particularly to the celebrated Monficur de Voltaire, 
whofe comprehenfive abilities and repeated effufions of univer- 
fal philanthropy, 1 fhall always honour and applaud. As the 
fcourge of fanétified tyranny, and the advocate of oppreffed in- 
nocence, be his opinions what they will, he deferves the thanks 
of all mankind *. Mr. de Voltaire has more than once, but 

particularly 





* « The horrible hiftories of Calas, Sirven, and Barre, whilft they 
fix infamy on modern France, and on every form of government 
capable of fuffering fuch execrable enormities, cannot fail to refleé 
a glow of humanity on the name of Voltaire, which mutt tran{mit 
him to polterity in an amiable light. The infernal! judges of Calas, 
Sirven, and Barre, were pious Chriltians ; Voltaire 1, an unbeliever! 
Some of our countrymen have taken great pains to expofe this 
montter of Infidelity to public deteftation. With humble fubmiffion 
to the religious cafuifts of the prefent age, I will take the liberty to 
offer a few reflections for their confideration. I have always been 
weak enough to imagine that nocrime can be committed by a mere 
machine : crime therefore fuppofes a power to do, or not to do, the 
criminal act, Religious belief is the involuntary affent of the mind 
ta 
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articularly in a late publication, endeavoured to ridicule our 
enthuftaftic admiration of Shakefpeare. His opinions are uni« 
verfally diffufed, and defervedly regarded ; it is therefore of im- 
rtance to convince him of his error : and this I think may 

be done without attempting to vindicate any of the paflages 
which he has quoted as ridiculous or abfurd. The firft general 

| objection to Shakefpeare, is, his total difregard of the three 
, unities of time, place, and action. I allow the charge, and 
am convinced that Shakefpeare was perfectly right; becaufe L 
never faw, or read, a tragedy, or comedy, fettered by thefe 
unities, which did not feem improbable, unnatural, and te- 
dious. Can any thing be more ridiculous than to imagine, 
becaufe the Greeks thought fit to prefcribe certain arbitrary 
rules for the compofition of tragedy and comedy, that therefore 








—_—_ 


to the truth of acertain ftory. Ifthe arguments in fupport of this 
flory appear to me conclufive, I affent, abfolutely and totally inde- 
pendent of my will: if, on the contrary, thefe arguments feem in- 
{uficient, I remain a f{ceptic, and cannot confefs myfelf a believer, 
without a lie. Let us fuppofe, for a moment, that Dr. Beattie, 
Dr. Ofwald, or any other learned Scotifh or Englifh doftor, were 
i an inhabitant of Turkey, and that, after the utmott honeft exertion 
| of all his common and uacommon fenfe, he {till found the arguments 
in fupport of Mahometanifm infufficient to convince him of the 
truth of that religion ; would it be juft in the priefts of Mahomet 
therefore to reprefent our doétor as a moniter of impiety ? Were ic 
not equally juft to cenfure him for the colour of his beard ? But, 
fays the zealous Chriftian, if Mr. Voltaire be a free-thinker, why 
does he not keep his opinions to himfelf? Why does he difturb the 
peace of Europe with his doubts? There is, I confefs, fome weight 
in this argument; but we ought nevertheleis to remember, that if 
eftablifhed religions had never been controverted, we, the prefent in- 
habitants of Europe, fhould have been at this hour, ftill enveloped, 
in the dark cloud of Paganifm. If there be any weight in the above 
confiderations, we are certainly not juftifiable in fuppofing, that Vol- 
taire wants virtue, becaufe he wants faith: nor are we authorifed to 
pronounce his want of faith in the leaft degree criminal, unlefs we 
can demonftrate, beyond a doubt, that his belief is fubjeét to his 
will; or, that an involuntary opinion may conftitute a crime. It 
will alfo incontrovertibly follow, that, if incredulity be no vice, cre- 
dulity can be no virtue; and that, though a man may thank his 
ftars that he happens to have been born within the pale of the only 
\ true church, yet in his faith there cannot be the leaft degree of me- 
rit. Belief is the refult of irrefiftible convition. Where is the me- 
rit Of yielding to what we cannot refift? If fome of our modern me- 
taphyfical divines had logically difcuffed this point in their firft 


chapter, probably they would not have given themfelves the trouble 
$0 write a fecond.’ 


Rey. Sept. 1777. P every 
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every other nation, to the end of time, was bovnd to obferye 
theie rules, and precluded from inventing any other fpecies of 
drametic entertainment ? Many of Shakefpeare’s beft plays are 
neither tragedies, nor comedies, but di/fories, properly and des 
fignedly fo called by the firft editor, of his works; a fpecies 
of dramatic compofition, in which the leat regard to thefe 
foolifh unitics would have been abfurd. <A dramatic hiftory, 
or hiltorical tragedy, is the exhibition of a fucceffion of pic. 
tures, reprefenting certain interefting events in a regular feries, 
Every fcene is a feparate picture, and the real interval of time 
between each, is of no importance to the f{pectator. Hogarth’s 
Marriage a la mede is an hiftorical tragedy upon canvas, acainft 
which, I prefume, no critic will urge the want of the three 
unities. If Hogarth had painted Shakefpeare’s hiftory of Ham. 
let, would he have omitted the obnoxious fcene of the grave. 
diggers? Or did any man of real tafte, fine feelings, and found 
judgment, ever wifh, in reading Hamlet, that this feene had 
not been written? The more I confider thefe Greek unities, 
the more I am convinced of their abfurdity. It were infinitely 
better for the Englith ftage, if their chimerical exiftence in 
Nature had never been fuppofed. Who, that fhould fee a’ 
Slingfby dance in chains, would doubt that he would have 
danced better without them? Was there ever a reader, capable 
of enjoying Sterne’s excentricity, who wifhed that he had writ- 
ten by rule? Or, to come nearer to the point, was there ever 
a man of even common underftanding, who wifhed that Shake- 
fpeare’s ghofts and witches had been facrificed to any rules 
whatfoever ? If thefe wnities had exifted in Nature, Shakefpeare 
was fo well acquainted with her, that I truft he would have 
found them out: but Nature is fo far from prefcribing the unt- 
ties to a dramatic writer, that if he means to accomplifh the 
principal defign of the theatre, amufement, they muft be care- 
fully avoided. ‘They were the invention of dullnefs, and are 
only leading-ftrings for puny poetafters. As to fome particu- 
lar fcenes, or fpeeches, which have been ridiculed becaufe they 
are too low or vulgar for modern delicacy, it is quite fufficient 
to obferve, that they were properly adapted to the tafte and 
manners of at leaft a part of the audience for whom they were 
written. This is an argument of fo much weight, that it 
ought for ever to preclude all attempts to ridicule Shakefpeare 
on that account.’ 
_ Notwithftanding what Dr. Berkenhout has advanced upon 
this fubjeé&t, we do not find ourfelves difpofed to be quite fo 
angry with the wnities ashe iss We cannot heartily call them 
foolifh and unnatura!, It is furely more natural for the mind 
to attend to one principal fubject at a time, than to many; - 
. the 
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the lefs complex the fubjeCt is, the greater will, generally, be 
its effect. If the action alfo employs nearly the fame time in 
the reprefentation that it would take up in real life, the dra- 
matic copy would be more like the original than if it took up 
much more or much lefs time; and, we may add, as one Ca- 
pital action can be performed only in one place, it cannot be 
foolifh or unnatural to confine the dramatic reprefentation in 
the fame manner; but without reprobating thefe long efta- 
blifhed rules of the drama, we are ready to acknowledge, with 
our Author, that they can only belong to one fpecies of dra- 
matic entertainments ; that they fhould not be fuffered to limit 
the human genius, fo as to prevent the invention of other kinds 
of dramatical productions which may, upon the whole, be even 
more interefting and inftrutive than thofe very regular works 5 
and we are inclined to think, with Dr. B. that fuch a genius 
as our divine Shakefpeare would have loft more than he would 
have gained by the obfervance of them. 

Our Author clofes his preface witht obferving, that the fe- 
cond and third volume (volumes) will comprehend the feven- 
teenth century; that the fourth will complete the work to the 
prefent time ; and that any information relative to writers, or 
their works, if fent to Mr. Dodfley, will be tranfmitted to the 
Author of this volume, 

The work itfelf is divided into mine parts, including the lives 
of authors, in the following order: fi/forians, Divine, Law- 
yers, Poets, Philofophers and Mathematicians, Grammarians, Po- 
iticians, Travellers, and Mifcellaneous Writers ; the lives of the 
individuals in each clafs being difpofed chronologically. So 
comprehenfive a work muft have coft the Author much time 
and pains; but as he takes in fo large a compafs, he cannot 
dwell long upon each individual, fo that the Jives are necef- 
farily very much abridged. The main circumftances how- 
ever appear to be judicioufly felected ; and the lifts of the fe- 
veral authors works form a very confiderable and ufeful part of 
the compilation. The lives are accompanied, but not over- 
whelmed, with explanatory notes; and the language in ge- 
neral is eafy and perfpicuous; but, we apprehend, it would 
have been more elegant, if it had lefs abounded with /mart and 
familiar turns of expreffion. 

In brief, we think this a very agreeable and ufeful perform- 
ance; and we fhall be glad to attend the ingenious Author 


. through the fucceeding volumes, from which we have reafon 


to expe further and fuperior entertainment. 
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Art.V.s A Delineation of the Parables of our bleed Saviour. Tog 
which is prefixed a Differtation on Parables and Allegorical Wii. 
tings in general, By Andrew Gray, D. D. Minifter of Abernethy, 
vo. 6s. Murray. 1777. 


HOEVER attentively confiders the character of Jefus 

merely as a moral teacher and inftructor of mankind, 

will clearly perceive his fuperiority to the moft diftinguithed 

teachers of antiquity. Through the whole of his gofpel, he 

difcovers a deep and thorough infight into human nature; he 

feems intimately acquainted with all the fubtle malignities, 

and latent corruptions, of the human heart; with all the illufions 

and refinements of felf idolatry, and all the windings and intri- 
cacies of felf deceit. 

The manner in which he conveyed his inftru€tions was ad. 
mirably adapted to anfwer the end and defign of them. In the 
early ages of the world, the art of reafoning was little known, 
and the minds of men were not accuftomed to nice and curious 
fpeculations ; we accordingly find that the moft ancient mode of 
inftruction was by parable and fable; and, indeed, the advanta- 
ges of it are many andobvious. Inftruétion, by way of parable, 
is naturally adapted to engage attention ; is eafily comprehended, 
and fuited to the loweft capacity ; gives no alarm to our prejudi- 
ces and pafhions ; communicates unwelcome truths in the leaft 
difagreeable manner ; points out miftakes, and infinuates re- 
proof with leis offence, and with greater efcacy than undifguifed 
contradiction and open rebuke; ina word, this kind of inttruc- 
tion feizes us by furprife, and carries a force and conviction 
along with it that is almoft irrefiftible. No wonder therefore that 
our Saviour frequently conveyed his inftru€tions by parables ; the 
ufe of which, for the purpofe of communicating moral and 
practical truths, was indeed frequent among the Jews at the 
time of his appearance ; and we are perfuaded, that, if his para- 
bles are compared with the moft celebrated fables of antiquity, 
by any perfon of true tafte and judgment, they will be found to 
excel them in dignity of fentiment, fublimity of thought, ele- 
gant fimplicity, perfpicuity, and energy of expreffion. 

The Delineation now before us will be of great ufe to the rea- 
der in the ftudy of the parables of Jefus, and will enable him 
to comprehend their full force and meaning. The Author has 
explained and illuftrated them with perfpicuity, and pointed out 
the feveral important inftru€tions that may fairly be deduced 
from them. ‘The plan of his work will beft apppear from his 


. BS go Pd en is as follows: 


it may be proper here to inform the reader, that I have 
not been folicitous in fixing any particular arrangement of the para- 
bles in the following difcourfes. I have not, however, been wholiy 
inattentive 
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soattentive to this circumftance, nor treated them in a confufed irre- 
gular fuccefion, which might have, in fome degree, marred their 
beauty and ufefulnefs. I have endeavoured to clafs them according 
to the nature of the fubjects, or points of inftru€tion, which they in- 
tended to illuftrate. In this view, the Parables may be naturally 
comprehended under the following general heads. ' 

‘1, Such as relate to the nature and progrefs of the gofpel-difpen- 
fation, together with the oppofition it fhould meet with from the ma- 
lice of Satan, and from the folly and perverfenefs of mankind. Under 
this head. the parable of the fower, and that of the tares, with many 
of the lefler parables, are naturally ranged. 

‘2, Such as have for their objet the rejection of the Jews, and the 
calling of the Gentiles—events that had an evident connection with 
the fubjeét of the former, Under this general head, are comprifed 
the parables of the murmuring Labourers, the cruel and unjuit Huf- 
band-man, the barren Fig-tree, and the Marriage Feat. 

3, Such as are directly intended to convey moral and religious in- 
ftrustions for regulating our temper and condutt, which are by far the 
greater part of the parables. Thefe may be fubdivided into two 
branches, vx, fuch as are defigned to illuftrate fome important truth, 
or toinculcate fome indifpenfable duty of religion. Under this clafs, 
are contained the parables of the Good Samaritan, the Generous 
Mafter and Unforgiving Servant, the Unjuft Steward, the Rich Man 
and Lazarus. Again, fuch as are of larger extent, and deliver fome 
general leffons of wifdom and piety, without being confined to one 
particular view. The parables of the Ten Virgins, the Talents, the 
Prodigal Son, and that of the Loft Sheep, and loft piece of Silver con- 
joined with it—the Unjuft Judge and Unfortunate Widow, the Phari- 
o = Publican—all thefe may be properly ranged under the fecond 

ranch, 

‘Itmay naturally be expected, thatI fhould affign fome reafon why 
the fhorter parables, and particularly thofe beautiful ones that follow 
the parables of the fower, and of the tares, in the 13th Chap. of Mat- 
thew, are not feparately confidered, but only occafionally touched on 
in the following difcourfes. The general reafon is, that they did not 
feem to fall fo properly within the compafs of my original plan, nor 
to be fufceptible of the fame kind of illuftration, as the larger para- 
bles, The word parable is often ufed in fcripture in a general fenfe, 
and applied to fhort fayings or aphorifms full of fentiment, and ex- 
prefled in a figurative and proverbial manner. We frequently find 
in our Saviour’s difcourfes, comparifons which are fhort and lively, 
having a beautiful tendency to illuftrate his argument and to place 
tin a more ealy and familiar point of light. But chefe are not Pa- 
rables in the fame fenfe with the larger and longer narratives of the 
figurative kind, to which that appellation more properly belongs. A 
parable, ftri€tly fo called, is a continyed comparifon, or extend- 
ed fimilitude, in which objects of a moral and fpiritual nature are re- 
prefented by images or examples drawn from things fenfible, and from 
the occurrences of this prefent life. In the former, refemblance, like 
a fimple metaphor, hits only in one fingle point or circumftance, and, 
if extended beyond that, the — and propriety of the whole is loft, 
‘$s; and 
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and it becomes an abfurd and puerile abufe of metaphor. In the Jape 
ter, the fimilitude may be traced thrq’ all the circumttances, except 
{uch as are added to render the narrative confilent and complete, 
Even thefe Jefler circumfances are not merely adventitious, but fo far 
connected with. the moral of the parable, as to heighten the coloar. 
ing and exprefiion in thofe greater and more eflential circumftances, 
where the fimilitude is chiefly to be marked. This will fuggef the 
reafon why I have chofen to intitle the following difcourfes a Delinea. 
tion, rather than a general explication of our Saviour’s parables ; be. 
caufe, although the fimple metaphor, in the fhorter parables, may be 
explained, and the pariicular point of refemblance illuitrated with 
propriety, yet they are not fo fufceptible, or rather are incapable of a 
particular delineation, on account of the paucity of circumftances 
that belong to them. , 

‘ To conclude, if the Author’s attempt to illuftrate, in this manner, 
the parables of the gofpel, fhall excice a fpirit of inquiry into the 
facred writings, or fuggeit ufefal inflructions to any, he will-count 
himfelf happy. In all events, he has the fatisfaction of thinking, 
that in this fludy, he hath been employed in a way fuitable to his 
profeflion, and improving to himfelf. 

Mr. Gray’s Diflertation on Parables and Allegorical Writings 
in general, is introduced with a fhort explication of the nature 
and excellency of this method of conveying moral and religious 
inftruction ; after which he proceeds to make a fewremarks on the 
diftinguifhing excellencies of our Saviour’s Parables, compared 
with the moft celebrated fables of antiquity. 

‘1. Our Saviour’s parables’ fays he, ‘ are diilinguifhed by a dig- 
nity of fentiment, and a fimplicity of expreffion, perfeAily becoming 
the purity and excellence of that religion which he came to eftablih. 
The whole fyiiem of heathen mythology was the invention of the 
poets; a mere farrago of childifh and romantic flories, chiefly calcula- 
ted to amufethe vulgar. As the far greater part of their fables and 
allegories are founded on this fictitious hiftory of the gods, fo they were 
plainly fubfervient to the fupport of that fyitem of idolatry and poly- 
theifm which the gofpel was defigned to overthrow. If any fecret 
meaning was conveyed under thefe allegorical reprefentations (which 
feems, however, to be very doubtful), it was at any rate too refined 
and philofophical to be underflood by the common people, whofe re- 
ligious knowledge and belief extended no farther than the literal fenfe 
ofthe words. ‘The moral inilruction, if any was intended, deboved 
to be dug out of the rubbifh of poetical images, and fuperftitious con- 
ceits. And, as thefe were founded on a falfe tyem of the univerfe, 
and unworthy fentiments of God, and his moral government, they 
could never contribate to the religious improvement of mankind, éi- 
ther in knowledge or in practice. Let any man of true tafte and 
judgment compare the abitrufe allegories of Plato, or the monftrous 
fables of the Jewifh Talmuds, with the parables of our bleffed Savi- 
our, he will be at no lofs which to prefer; while tired and difguited 
with the one, he will be fruck with admiration at the beauty, ele 
gance, and propriety of the other, 
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¢ 7, The parables of Jefus far excel the fables of antiquity in clear- 
nefs and perfpicuity, which made them remarkably fit for the inftruc- 
tion of the ignorant and prejudiced, for whom they were originally 
defigned. Our Saviour’s images and allufions are not only taken’ 
fom nature, but efpecially from thofe objects and occurrences which 
are mott familiar to our obfervation and expericnce. It requires no 
Jaborious fearch, no flretch of imagination, to difcover his mean- 
ing, in all cafes where he intended inftruction or reproof, as appears 
evident from the impreffions immediately produced on the minds of 
his hearers, according to their different tempers and difpofitions, 
As to his parables of prediction, it has been already obferved that 
they were, on purpofe, left to be explained by the events to which 
they refer, and with which they fo exattly correfpond, that their mean- 
ing became foon plain and obvious to all. 

é2, The moral inftruétions conveyed by the parables of the gofpel, 
are of the moft important nature, and effential to our duty and bet 
interefts. They do not ferve merely to amufe the imagination, but 
to enlighten the underftanding, and purify the heart. They aim at 
no lefs an object than the happinefs of mankind in a future and eter- 
nal itate. The doétrines of the foul’s immortality, and a future 
jodgment, are the ground work of our Lord s parables; and, to illuf- 
trate and confirm thefe fundamental principles, is their main and 
leading defign. "Chey all terminate in this point, and defcribe the aw- 
fal fcenes of eternity, and the interefting confequences of that deci- 
five trial, ina language though fimple and unadorned, yet amazingly 
ftriking and impreflive. But the fabulous reprefentations of the hea- 
then poets on this fubject, were more fitted to amafe than to inilruct : 
They ferved rather to extinguifh than revive the genuine fentiments 
of nature, and confequently to weaken the influence of this dottrine 
as a principal of virtuous conduct. 

‘ Laftly it may be remarked, as an excellency in the gofpel parables, 
that, tho for the moft part occafional, and wifely adapted by our Savi- 
our to the characters and circumftances of the perfons to whom they 
were Originally addreffed, yet they contain moft wholefome initructions 
and admoniiions for all ages of the world, and for every future period 
ofhis church, They are at once excellently accommodaied to the com- 
prehenfions of the vulgar, and capable of initructing and delighting 
the moft learned and judicious. 

‘Tho’ it does not fall directly within the plan of this differtation, I 
fhall here take the liberty to obferve, that, in order rightly to uodei- 
ftand our Saviour’s parables, it is neceflary to guard againit thofe 
abufes to which this figurative manner of compofition has given oc- 
cafion. ‘Yhefe abufes have proceeded from a wantonnefs of imagi- 
nation, that affects to graft its own extravagant conceits on every ° 
Subje& whatever. Thus the whole of jacred fcripture, the whole of 
Homer, has been turned into allegory. ‘Ihe very miracles of the 
gofpel, tho’ recorded in all the fimplhicity of hiftoric truth, have met 
with the fame treatment, both from the friends and enemies of reli- 
gion, to the preat difcredit of its evidence, and perverfion of iis de- 
ign: but, in general, the belt key to any thing myfletious, is g folid 
P 4 judguicns, 
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judgment, rather than a lively inageuren: This laft faculty, when 
not properly directed, is apt to miflead us in the fearch of truth, and 
to carry us beyond it into all the wildnefs of folly and enthufiafm ; 
but, under due reftraint and government, gives a Clearnefs to the un. 
derftanding, and a warmth to the affections, which, without her aid, 
they could never have attained. 

‘ The qualifications requifite for a juft perception of the meanin 
and propriety of our Saviour’s parables, are much the fame with thofe 
neceffary to comprehend the import and beauties of any other figura. 
tive compofitions relative to life and manners. There is certainly ne. 
ceflary a deep infight into human nature, and the operation of the 
human paffions ; an accurate knowledge of morals and of hiftory, ef. 
pecially that of the Jewifh people, to which many of the parables have 
a particular reference, alfo of ancient cuftoms and manners to which 
they fo frequently allude. An acquaintance with the beft writers and 
critics, is no lefs proper, to point out the true line of inquiry, and to 
prevent us from deviating into the uncultivated fields of mere fancy 
and conjecture. Above all, < an honeft and good heart,4as our Savi- 
our terms it, is the beft difpOdfition of mind for difcovering the truth, 
and guarding us againft hurtful errors in religion. Let any one with 
fuch previous preparation and difcipline, confider the parables of our 
bleffed Saviour, and he will difcern a beautiful variety, an elegant 
fimplicity, a purity of moral fentiment, a fublimity of thought, and 
an energy of expreffion, which would be greatly admired in any other 
compofition. It muft be owing to the want of candour or attention, 
to an ignorance of the facred writings, or to early prejudices imbi- 
bed againft them, that they are not held in the highett efteem and ve- 
neration by all who have accefs to know them, or tatte todifcern their 


true excellence. ? | 2. 


Arr. VI. Effays on various Subjedts, principally defigned for Young 
Ladies. 8vo, 38 6d. Wilkie, &c. 1777. 


HOUGH thefe Effays are written profeffedly for the in- 
ftruction and improvement of young Ladies, and are 
equally calculated to direé&t their morals and their tafte, yet 
would there be no impropriety, we prefume, in putting them 
into the hands of grown gentlewomen, nay, even of thofe — 
. ——For whom Time hath turn’d, unfeen, | 
His hundred thoufand glafles 
who hath given to trumps and fpadille an undivided power in 
truft over the life-eftate of that venerable Being, and who, though 
in tafte incorrigible, might yet improve in morals, 

Tt was the opinion of Origen*, who, for ought that we know, 
was the firft difcoverer of Purgatory, that not only men but the 
devils themfelves might be faved after a certain degree of pur- 
gation. Now if he was in the right, and he moft probably was, 
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becaufe by the fifth general council he was condemned for his 
opinion as an heretic, there may be fome reafon to hope that 
thofe poor fouls, who have not only, as the poet fays, 

¢ —————~ Watted their little day light,’ 
but their night-light alfo, may at leaft come in for the fame pri- 
vilege with Origen’s devils, particularly if they fhould acquire 
alittle preparatory grace, which the perufal of thefe pages will 


infallibly afford them. 

Thefe Eflays are dedicated to the very ingenious Mrs. Mon- 
tagu, and as the dedication bears the fignature of HANNAH 
More, it renders every encomium on the work unneceffury, 

We fhall, therefore, fele&t fuch paflages from the book be- 
fore us as may give our readers a general idea of it, and leave 
them to be their own Reviewers. 

From the Introduétion : | 

‘The Author fears it would be hazarding a very bold remark, in the 
opinion of many ladies, when fhe adds, that the female mind in gene- 
ral, does not appear capable of attaining fo high a degree of perfeGtion 
ia fcience asthe male. Yet fhe hopes to be forgiven when fhe ob- 
ferves alfo, that as it does not feem to derive the chief portion of its 
excellence from extraordinary abilities of this kind, itis not at all lef- 
fened by the imputation of not pofleflingthem. It is readily allowed, 
that the fex have lively imaginations and thofe exquifite perceptions 
of the beautiful and defective, which come under the denomination of 
tafle. But pretenfions to that flrength of intelle&t, which is requifite 
to penetrate into the abftrufer walks of literature, it is prefumed they 
will seadily relinquifh. There are green paltures and pleafant vallies, 
where they may wander with fafety to themfelves, and delight to 
others. They may cultivate the rofes of imagination, and the 
valuable fruits of morals and criticifm; but the fteeps of Parnaflus 
few, comparatively, have attempted to fcale with fuccefs. And 
when it is confidered, that many languages, and many fciences, 
muft contribute to the perfection of poetical compofition, it will ap- 
pear lefs ftrange. The lofty epic, the pointed fatire, and the more 
daring and fuccefsful flights of the Tragic Mufe, feem referved for 
the bold adventurers of the other fex. 

‘Nor does this affertion, it is apprehended, at all injure the interefts 
of the women ; they have other pretenfions, on which to value them-~ 
felves, and other qualities much better calculated to anfwer their par- 
ticular purpofes, We are enamoured of the foft {trains of the Sicilian 
and the Mantuan Mufe, while, to the {weet notes of the paftoral reed, 
they fing the contentions of the fhepherds, the bleflings of love, or 
the innocent delights of rural life. Has it ever been afcribed to them 
as a defect that their eclogues do not treat of active fcenes, of bufy ci- 
ties, and of wafting war? No: their fimplicity is their perfeCtion, and 
they are only blamed when they have too little of it. 

‘On the other hand, the lofty bards who ftrung their bolder harps 
to higher meafures, and fung the Wrath of Peleus’ Son, and Man’s 
firt Difobedience, have never been cenfured for want of {weetnefs and 
sefinement, The fublime, the nervous, and the mafculine, —_— 
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terife their compofitions ; as the beautiful, the foft, and the delicate, 
mark thofe of the others. Grandeur, dignity, and force, diflinguith 
the one fpecies; eafe, fimplicity, and purity, the other. Both thine 
from their native, diltinét, unborrowed merits, not from thofe which 
are foreign, adventitious, and unnatural. Yet thofe excellencies, 
which make up the effential and conilituent parts of poetry, they 
have in common. 

‘Women have generally quicker perceptions ; men have jufter fenti. 
ments.— Women confider how things may be prettily faid ; men how 
they may be properly faid.—In women, (young ones at leaft) fpeak. 
ing accompanies, and fometimes precedes reflection ; in men, refledi- 
on is the antecedent.— Women fpeak to fhine or to pleafe ; men, to 
convince or confute.—Women admire what is brilliant ; men what 
is folid.— Women prefer an extemporaneous fally of wit, or a fpark- 
ling effution of fancy, before the moft accurate reafoning, or the moft 
Jaborious inveltigation of faéts. In literary compofition, women are 

leafed with point, turn, and antithefis; men with obfervation, and 
a jutt deduction of effects from their caufes.—Women are fond of 
incident, men of argument.—Women admire pafiionately, men ap- 

rove cautioufly.—One fex will think it betrays a want of feeling to 
be moderate in their applaufe, the other will be afraid of expofing a 
want of judgment by being in raptures with any thing.— Men retule 
to give way to the emotions they attually feel, while women fome- 
times affect to be tranfported beyond what the occafion will juftily.’ 

From the Efiay on Sentimental Connexions. 

* A fentimental girl very rarely entertains any doubt of her perfonal 
beauty; for fhe has been daily accuftomed to contemplate it herfelf, 
and to hear of it from others. She will not, therefore, be very foli- 
citous for the confirmation of atruth fo felf-cvident ; but fhe fufpects 
that her pretenfions to underftanding are more likely to be difputed, 
and, for that reafon, greedily devours every compliment offered to 
thofe perfections, which are lefs obvious and more refined. She is 

erfuaded, that men need only open their eyes to decide on her beauty, 

while it will be the moft convincing proof of the talle, fenfe, and ele- 
gance of her admirer, that he can difcern and flatter thofe qualities in 
her. A man of the charaéter here fuppofed, will eafily infinvate 
himfelf into her affections, by means of this latent but leading foible, 
which may be called the guiding clue to a fentimental heart. He 
will affect to overlook that beauty which attraéts common eyes, and 
enfnares common hearts, while he will beftow the moft delicate prailes 
on the beauties of her mind, and finifh the climax of adulation, by 
hinting that the is fuperior to it. 

And when he tells her fhe hates flattery, 

She fays fhe does, being then moft flatter’d. 

‘But nothing, in general, canend lefs delightfully than thefe fu- 
blime attachments, even where no atts of feduction were ever practifed, 
but they are fuffered, like mere fublunary connexions, to terminate 10 
the vulgar cataftrophe of marriage. That wealth, which lately feem- 
ed to be looked on with ineffable contempt by the lover, now ap- 
pears to be the principal attraction in the eyes of the hufband ; and 
he, who but a few short weeks before, in a tranfport of feotimental 
genercityy 
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gencrolity, wifhed her to have been a village maid, with no portion 
but her crook and her beauty, and that they might {pend their days 
‘a patoral love and intocence, has now loit all reiith for the Arcadiag 
life, or any other life in which fhe muft be his companion, 

‘On the other hand, fhe who was lately 


An angel call’d, and angel-like ador’d, 


is fhocked to find herfelf at once ftripped of all her celeftial attri- 
butes. This late divinity, who fcarcely yielded to her fitters of the 
fy, now finds herfelf of lefs importance in the efteem of the man fhe 
has chofen, than any other mere mortal woman. No longer is fhe 
gratified with the tear of counterfeit pafiion, the figh of diffembled 
sapture, OF the language of premeditated adoration. No longer is 
the altar of her vanity loaded with the oblations of fictitious fond- 
nefs, the incenfe of falfehood, or the facrifice of flattery.—Her apo- 
theofis is ended! She feels herfelf degraded from the dignities and 
privileges of a goddefs, to all the imperfections, vanities, and weak- 
nefles of a flighted woman, and a neglected wife. Her faults, which 
were fo lately overlooked, or miftaken for virtues, are now, as Caflius 
fays, fet in a note-book. The paflion, which was vowed eternal, 
lafted only a few fhort weeks ; and the indifference, which was fo fae 
from being included in the bargain, that it was noc fo much as ful- 
pected, follows them through the whole tirefome journey of their in- 
fipid, vacant, joylefs exiltence, ’ 


From the Efflay on Mecknefs. 

© A paffionate woman’s happinefs is never in her own keeping: it is 
the fport of accident, and the flave ofevents. Itis in the power of 
her acquaintance, her fervants, but chiefly cf her enemies ; and all her 
comforts lie at the mercy of others. So far from being willing to 
learn of him who was meek and lowly, fhe confiders meeknefs as the 
want of a becoming fpirit, and lowlinefs as a defpicable and vul- 
gar meannefs. And an imperious woman wil! fo little covet the 
ornament of a meek and quiet fpirit, that it 1s almof the only orna- 
ment fhe will not be folicitous to wear. But refentment is a very 
expenlive vice. How dearly has it cof its votaries, even from the 
fin of Cain, the firit offender in this kind! ‘* It is cheaper (fays a 
pious writer) to forgive, and fave the charges.” ; 

‘ Ifit were only for mere human reafons, it would turn to a better 
account to be patient; nothing defeats the malice of an enemy like 
a fpirit of forbearance ; the return of rage for rage cannot be fo ef- 
fectually provoking. ‘True gentlenefs, like an impenetrable armour, 
repels the moft pointed fhafts of malice: they cannot pierce through 
this invulnerable fhield, but either fal! hurtlefs to the ground, or re- 
turn to wound the hand that fhot them. 

‘A meek fpirit will not look out of itfelf for happinefs, becaufe it 
finds a conitant banquet at home; yet, by a fort of divine alchymy, 
at will convert all external events to its own profit, and be aole to de- 
Guce fome good, even from the moft unpromifing : it will extra@ com- 
fort and fatisfaction from the moft barren circumitances: ** I; will 
fuck honey out of the rock, and oil out of the dinty rock.” 
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‘ But the fupreme excellence of this complacent quality is, that i¢ 
naturally difpofes the mind where it refides, to the pra¢tice of eve 
other that is amiable. Meeknefs may be called the pioneer of al] the 
other virtues, which levels every ob{ftruction, and {mooths every dif, 
ficulty that might impede their entrance, or retard their progrefs, 

* The peculiar importance and value of this amiable virtue may be 
farther feen in its permanency. Honours and dignities are tranfient, 
beauty and riches frail and fugacious, to a proverb, Would not the 
truly wife, therefore, wifh to have fome one poffeffion, which they 
might call their own in the fevereft exigencies? But this with can 
only be accomplifhed by acquiring and maintaining that calm and 
abfolute felf-poffefiion, which, as the world had no hand in giving, 
fo it cannot, by the moft malicious exertion of its power, take 
away.’ 

We fhall pafs by the lady’s treatife on the fubject of religion, 
obferving only that it is very ferious and very good; yet, it is 
with reluctance we pafs unquoted her Thoughts on Female 
Education, for they are excellent—But they muft give way to 
an Effay ftill more excellent, which confifts of mifcellaneous re- 
marks on Genius, Tafte, Good Senfe, &c. We fhall fele& the 
obfervations on Tafte, as that is, we apprehend, a fubje& 
the leaft underftood, by the generality of mankind. 

‘ Nature produces innumerable objects : to imitate them, is the 
province of Genius; to dire& thofe imitations, is the property of 
Judgment; to decide on their effects, is the bufinefs of Tafte. For 
Talte, who fits as fupreme judge on the productions of Genius, is 
not fatisfied when fhe merely imitates Nature: fhe mutt alfo, fays an 
ingenious French writer, imitate beautiful Nature. It requires no 
lefs judgment to reject than to choofe, and Genius might imitate 
what is vulgar, under pretence that it was natural, if Talte did not 
carefully point out thofe objeéts which are moft proper for imitation. 
It alfo requires a very nice difcernment to diftingutth verifimilitude 
from truth; for there is a truth in Tafte nearly as conclufive as de- 
monftration in mathematics. 

‘ Genius, when in the full impetuofity of its career, often touches 
on the very brink of error; and is, perhaps, never fo near the verge 
of the precipice, as when indulging its fublimeft flights. It is in 
thofe great, but dangerous moments, that the curb of vigilant judg- 
ment is moft wanting: while fafe and fober Dulnefs obferves one 
tedious and infipid round of tirefome uniformity, and fteers equally 
clear of eccentricity and of beauty, Dulnefs has few redundancies 
to retrench, few luxuriancies to prune, and few irregularities to 
{fmooth. Thefe, though errors, are the errors of Genius, for there 
is rarely redundancy without plenitude, or irregularity without 
greatnefs. ‘Ihe exceffles of Genius may eafily be retrenched, but the 
deficiencies of Dulnefs can never be fupplied. 

* Thofe who copy from others will doubtlefs be lefs excellent than 
thofe who copy from Nature. ‘To imitate imitators, is the way to 
cepart too far from the great original herfelf. The latter copies of 
an engraving retain fainter and fainter traces of the fubje&t, to which 
the earlier impreflions bore fo trong a refemblance. 
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+ It feems very extraordinary, that it fhould be the moft difficule 
thing in the world to be natural ; and that it fhould be harder to hit 
of the manners of real life, and to delineate fuch characters as we 
ith every day, than to imagine fuch as do notexift. But 


converfe wi } 
is much eafier than an exact outline, and the colouring of 


caricature } 
fancy lefs dificult than that of truth. stek 

« People do not always know what tafte they have, till it is awak- 
ened by fome correfponding object; nay, genius itfelf is a fire, 
which in many minds would never blaze, if not kindled by fume 
external caufe, 

‘ Nature, that munificent mother, when fhe beftows the power of 
judging, accompanies it with the capacity of enjoying, ‘The judg- 
ment, which is clear fighted, points out fuch objects as are talcu- 
lated to infpire love, and the heart inftantaneoufly attaches itfelf to 
whatever is lovely. 

‘In regard to literary reputation, a great deal depends on the 
ftate of learning in the particular age or nation, in which an author 
lives. Inadark and ignorant period, moderate knowledge will en- 
title its pofleffor to a confiderable fhare of fame; whereas, to be 
diftinguithed in a polite and lettered age, requires flriking parts and 
deep erudition. 

‘ When a nation begins to emerge from a flate of mental dark- 
nefs, and to ftrike out the firft rudiments of improvement, it chalks 
out a few flrong but incorrect fketches, gives the rude outlines of 
general art, and leaves the filling up to the leifure of happier days, 
and the refinement of more enlightened times. Their drawing is a 
rude Shoxao, and their poetry wild minitrelfy. | 

‘ Perfection of tafte is a point which a nation no fooner reaches, 
than it overfhoots ; and it is more difficult to return to it, after hay- 
ing pafled it, than it was to attain when they fell fhort of it. Where 
the arts begin to languith after having flourifhed, they feldom in- 
deed fall back to their original barbarifm, but a certain feeblenefs 
of exertion takes place, and it is more difficult to recover them from 
this dying Jangour to their proper ftrength, than it was to polith 
them from their former rudenefs; for it is a lefs formidable under- 
taking to refine barbarity, than to ftop decay: the firft may be Ja- 
boured into elegance, but the latter will rarely be ftrengthened into 
vigour. 

* Tafte exerts itfelf at firft but feebly and imperfectly : it is repreffed 
and - back by a crowd of the moft difcouraging prejudices : like 
an infafit prince, who though born to reign, yet holds an idle fcepire, 
which he has not power to ufe, but is obliged to fee with the eyes, 
and hear through the ears of other men. 

* A writer of corre& tafte will hardly ever go out of his way, even 
in fearch of embellifhment : he will ftudy to attain the beft end by the 
moft natural means ; for he knows that what is not natural cannot be 
beautiful, and that nothing can be beautiful out of its own place; 
for an improper fituation will convert the-moft ftriking beauty into 
a glaring defect. When by a well-connected chain of ideas, or a 
judicious fucceffion of events, the reader is fnatched to Thebes or 
Athens, what can be more impertinent than for the poet to obftruéct 
the operation of the paffion he has juft been kindling, by introducing 
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a conceit which contradicts his purpofe, and interrupts his bufinefs? 
Indeed we cannot be tranfported, even in idea, to thole places, if the 
poet does not manage fo adroitly as not to make us fenfible of the 
journey : the inftant we feel we are travelling, the writer’s art fails, 
and the delirium is at.an end. 

‘ Proferpine, fays Ovid, would have been reftored to her mother 
Ceres, had not Afcalaphus feen her ftop to gather a golden apole, 
when the terms of her relloraticn were, that fhe fhould taite nothing, 
A flory pregnant with inftruction for lively writers, who by negled. 
ing the main bufinefs, and going out of the way for falfe gratifica- 
tions, lofe fight of the end they should principally keep in view, It 
was this falfe tafle that introduced the numberlefs concetti, which dif. 
grace the brightelt of the Italtan poets ; and this is the reafon, why 
the reader only feels fhore and interrupted {natches of delight, in pe. 
rufing the brilliant but unequal compofitions of Artofto, inftead of 
that unbroken and undiminiihed pleafure, which he conflantly re. 
cieves from Virgil, from Milton, and generally from Taffo. The 
firft-mentioned Italian is the Atalanta, who will interrupt the mof 
eager career, to pick up the glittering mifchief, while the Mantuan 
and the Britifh bards, like Hippomenes, prefs on warm in the purfuit, 
and unfeduced by temptation. 

¢ A writer of réal taite will take great pains in the perfe€tion of his 
Ryle, to make the reader believe that he took none at all. The wri- 
ting which appears to be moft eafy, will be generally found to be 
leait imitable. ‘The moft elegant verfes ate the moft eafily retained, 
they faiten themfelves on the memory, without its making any effort 
to preferve them, and we are apt to imagine, that what is remem- 
bered with eafe, was written without difficulty. 

‘To conclude; Genius is a rare and precious gem of which few 
know the worth ; it is fitter for the cabinet of the connoiffeur, than 
for the commerce of mankind. Good fenfe is a bank-bill, convenient 
for change, negotiable at all times, and current in all places. It 
knows the value of fmall things, and confiders that an aggregate of 
them makes up the fum of homan affairs. It elevates common con- 
cerns into matters of importance, by performing them in the bef 
manner, and at the moft fuitable feafon. Good fenfe carries with it 
the idea of equality, while Genius is always fufpeted of a defign to 
impofe the burden of fuperiority ; and refpe&t is paid to it with that 
reluctance which always attends other impofts, the lower orders of 
mankind generally repining moft at demands, by which they are leatt 
hable to be affected. , 

‘ As it is the charafter of Genirs to penetrate with alynx’s beam 
into unfathomable abyfles and uncreated worlds, and to fee what is 
not, fo it is the property of gocd fenfe to diftinguifh perfeétly, and 
judge accurately what really is, Good fenfe has not fo piercing an 
eye, buc it has as cleara fight: it does not penetrate fo deeply, but 
as far as it does fee, it difcerns diltinQly. Good fenfe is a judicicus 
mechanic, who can produce beauty and convenience out of fuitable 
means ; but Genius (I fpeak with reverence of the immeafurable dif- 
tance) bears fome remote refemblance to the divine architeét, who 
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roduced perfection of beauty without any viiible materials, who 
rake, and it was created ; who faid, let it be, and it was.’ 
“We cannot lay afide this book without recommending it to 


the fudy and attention of every young lady. L . 





Art. VII. 4 Year's Journey through France, and Part of Spain, By 
Philip Chicknefle. 8vo. 2Vols. 11. 18s. Brown, &c. 1777. 


OTwITHSTANDING that moft parts of France and Spain 

have been often defcribed by modern travellers, we find 
a. great variety of new particulars in the tour performed by 
Mr. Thicknefle, in the years 1775 and 17763; and even thofe 
places, and characters, which had frequently, before, been 
prefented to our view, become objecis of new attention, by the 
eculiar manner in which this writer has reprefented them, and 
the fingular turn of his obfervations. Mr, Thicknefle is a 
gentleman poflefled of trong parts,—of good tafte,—well read 
in men as well as books,—and deeply experienced in the vicif- 
ftudes of life; to all which we may add, that he appears to be 
imprefled with an original turn for farcaftic drollery, from which 
we are induced to confider him as fomewhat of an hamow if : 
but we do not mean this in the moft unpleafant fenfe of the 
term. Indeed, the point and poignancy of his manner, gene- 
raly give an agreeable zeft to his remarks, and (as we have 
faid) throw an air of novelty over many things with which we 
were before pretty well acquainted. - 

Thefe travels feem to have been undertaken partly with a 
view to difpel the Author’s chagrin, occafioned by certain trou- 
bles * in which he had been involved, and which are of futh- 
cient public notoriety ; and partly, perhaps, from motives of 


conveniency: for his tour appears to have been formed on a plan — 


of excellent ceconomy, and exemplary prudence. His travel- 
ling equipage was the moft unexpenfive that can poffibly be 
imagined ; and its appearance was fingular enough. * As my 
travelling,’ fays he, Lett. If.  muft be upon the frugal plan, 
I have fold my four-wheel poft-chaife to Adonf. Deffein + for 22 
guineas, and bought a French cabriolet for ten, and likewife a 
very handfome Englifh coach horfe (a little touched in the 
wind, indeed) for feven. ‘This equipage I have fitted up with 
every convenience I can contrive, to carry me, my wife, two 


a 





* «© My journey was not made, as moft travellers are, to indulge 


in luxury, or in purfait of pleafure® but to foften forrow, and to 
recover from a blow which came from a mighty hand indeed! but a 
HaNnD fill More mMicury, has enabled me to refiit it, and to return 
In health, fpirits, and with that peace of mind, of which no earthly 
power can deipoil me.” Vol, il. p- Ico, 

t Mater of the Herel d’Aaghterre, at Calais. 
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daughters [one of 13, the other 10 years old] and all my othe 
baggage ; you will conclude, therefore, /ght as the latter ma 
. we are bien chargé; but as we move flowly, not above feven 
. Beagues a day, I fhall have the more leifure to look about me, 
and to confider what fort of remarks may prove moft worthy, 
&c.’—=To this account muft be added, a favourite monkey, 
who generally rode poftilion }, drefied in a fine laced jacket, with 
a pair of French jack-boots, and his hair em gueue. Among 
other engravings, the Author has given us a print of this equi- 
page; himfelf (as driver) feated under a fort of canopy in front, 
the ladies within the body of this one-horfe landau, the monkey 
well feated on callée, with a whip in his hand, and a fervant, by 
way of running footman, at the horfe’s head. We may be fure 
that fuch a fight, as Mr. Thicknefle obferves, brought forth 
old and young, fick and lame; but, he adds, greatly to the 
honour of the French, that though the people came out to 
look, and to laugh, they never offered the leaft derifion, or in- 
{ult, whatever. * The poft-boys, it is true, fays he, did not like 
to ive their fraternity taken off, in my /ittle theatre; but they fel- 
dom difcovered it, but by a grave falutation; and fometimesa 
good-humoured fellow made Jocko a bow, and called him 
comrade. They could not laugh at his bad feat, for not one 
of them rode with more eafe, or had an handfomer laced jacket.’ 

Thus equipped our Author, and family took their route from 
Calais to Artois,—Cambray, Rheims, St. Dezier, Dijon, Chal- 
Jons, Macon, Lyons, Pont St. Efprit, Pont du Guard, Nifmes, 
Montpellier, Cette, Narbonne, Perpignan, the Pyrenées, Bar-. 
celona, Montferrat, Arles, Marfeilles, Touloufe, Avignon, 
Aix, Valence, Paris, and back to Calais; performing the whole, 
with the fame one horfe [an excellent one indeed] in the coule 
of twelve months ! 

We cannot give a more pleafing fpecimen of our Author's 
talents for defcription, than the following abridgment of his very 
ample account of Mont/errat; acknowledging, at the fame time, 
that we fhould have done more juftice to the reputation of this 
ingenious Traveller, could we have extracted the whole: which 
is, by much, too large for our fcanty limits. 

Our Author himfelf apologizes for not being able to give a 
perfect defcription of this wonderful (holy) mountain. A per- 
fed defcription of it, he fays, cannot poflibly be given: to a 
that, he adds, would require’ fome of thofe attributes which the 





} The Author fays, ‘* /fome hours, every day.” We under: 
ftand that he chiefly figured thus on the road,—not in pafling 
into or through the great towns and cities. It muft, no doubt, have 
been moft convenient for Focko thus to march in the van; efpecially 
in hot weather. 
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Divine Power, by whole Almighty Hands it was raifed, is en- 
dowed with. ae ok sm 

~ Montferrat, which is fituated in the principality of Catalo- 
nia, is fo called * from its fingular form ; for it is fo broken, 

fg divided, and fo crowned with an infinite number of fpiring 
cones, or PINE heads f, that it has the appearance, at a diftant 
view, of being the work of man J; but upon a nearer approach, 

we are ftruck with the evidence, that it could have been ra fed 

by Him alone, to whom nothing is impoffible. It looks, in- 

deed, like the firft rude fketch of Gop’s work; but the defign 

is great, and the execution fuch, that it compels all men who 

approach it, to lift up their hands and eyes to heaven, and to 

fay,—“* On Gop! How WONDERFU:. ARE ALL THY works!” 

It is no wonder that fuch a place fhould be fixed on for the 
refidence of holy and devout men; for there is not, furely, upon 
the habitable globe a fpot fo properly adapted for retirement 
and contemplation ; it has, accordingly, for many ages, been 
inhabited only by Monks and Hermits, whofe firft vow is— 
never to forfake it: a vow, fays Mr. T. which (without being 
either Hermit or Monk) I could make, I think, without re- 
penting. 

This extraordinary mountain ftands in a vaft plain, about 
thirty miles from Barcelona. Its height is * fo very confider- 
able, that in an hour’s flow travelling toward it, after we lef¢ 
Barcelona, fays Mr. T. it fhewed its pointed fteeples, high 
over the lefler mountains, and feemed fo near that it would 
have been difficult to have perfuaded a perfon, not accuftomed 
to fuch deceptions, in fo clear an atmofphere, to believe that 
we had much more than an hour’s journey to arrive at it; in- 
ftead of which, we were ail that day in getting to Martorel, a 
{mall city, three leagues diftant from it.—I think 1 tell the 
truth§ when I fay that I could perceive the convent, and fome 
of the hermitages, when I firft faw the mountain, at above 20 
miles diftance. From Martorel, however, they were as vifible 
as the mountain itfelf, to which the eye was directed, down 
the river, the banks of which were adorned with trees, villages, 
houfes, &c. and the view terminated by this the moft glorious 
monument in nature.’ 


ee a. 
a mel —— 


* The fawed mountain. + We fhould call them pinnacles, 

} The arms of the abbey is—a faw in the middle of a rock. 
_ § If we are at any time betrayed by credulity, and implicit faith 
in the Author, into any meafure of deception, it muft be our own 
fault, after the honeft caution which he, himfelf, gives us: ‘ There 
18s, fays he, no dependence on what traveliers fay of the different 
places they have vifited ; and therefore you muft not lay too mach 
&refs upon what 1 fay.’ We fhall not believe him the lefs for this. 
Rey, Sept. 1777. Q. When 
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When we firft faw the mountain, Mr. T. fays, ¢ it had the 


appearance of an infinite number of rocks cut into conical forms, 


‘and built one upon another to a prodigious height. On a nearer 


view, each cone appeared of itfelf a mountain; and that the sous 
enfemble compofe an enormous mafs of the Ludus Helmont;, or plumb. 
pudding ftone, 14 miles in circumference, and what the Spaniards 
call two leagues in height. Near the bafe of it, on the South 
fide, are two villages, the largeft of which is Montrofol; but m 
eyes were attracted by two ancient towers, which ftood upon a hill 
near Colbaton, the fmalleft, and we drov: to that, where we found 
a little po/ada [inn] and the people ready enough to furnith us with 
mules and affes, for we were now become quite impatient to vif, 
the hallowed and celebrated convent, De Neuffra Senora; a convent, 
to which pilgrims refort from the furtheft parts of Europe—to obtain 
forgivenefs of their fins, by the interceflion of our Lady of Montferray. 
©“ When we had afcended a fteep and rugged road, about one 
hour, and where there was width enough, and the precipices not 
too alarming, to give our eyes the utmolt liberty, we had an earne¢ 
of what we were to expect above, as well as the extenfive view be. 
low. Our impatience to fee more, was encreafed by what we had 
already feen. The majeftic convent opened to us a view of her ve. 
nerable walls. Some of the Hermit’s cells peeped over the broken 
precipices ftill higher: while we, glutted with aftonifhment, and 
made giddy with delight and amazement, looked up at all, witha 
reverential awe, toward that God who raifed the pix es, and the holy 
men * who dwell among them.—Yes, we caught the holy flame, and 
I hope we came down better, if not wifer, than we went up, 
* After afcending full two hours and an half more, we arrived on 
a flat part on the fide, and about the middle of the mountain, on 
which the convent is built; but even that flat was made fo by art, 
and at a prodigious expence. Here, however, was width enough to 
look fecurely about us; and, Good God! what an extenfive field of 
earth, air, and fea, did it open! The ancient towers, which at firk 
attracted my notice near Colbaton, were dwindled into pig-fties upoa 
a mounticule. At length, and a great length it was, we arrived at 
the gates of the fandiwary ; on each fide of which, on high pedeftals, 
fiedd enormous ftatues of two faints; and nearly oppofite, on the 
bafe of a rock, which leans in a frightful manner over the buildings, 
threatening deftruion to all below, a great number of human fkulls 
are fixed, in the form of acrofs. Within the gate is a fquare cloifter, 
hung round with painting of the miracles performed by the Holy 
‘irgin, with votive offerings, &c.¥, It was Advent week, when none 
of the Monks quit their apartments, but one, whofe weekly duty it 
was to attend the call of ftrangers. Pere Pafcal, a Fleming, was 
the only one of this large community, who could fpeak French; 
and by him every mark of attention which a man of the avorld could 
give, was fhewn to our travellers; but it was adminiftered with all 








————— 


* The Reader is not to imagine that Mr.'T. is a Roman Catho- 
lic: the other parts of his book afford fufficient evidence to the con- 
trary. 
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the humility and meeknefs becoming a man who had renounced it. 
He put them in poflefion of a commodious room, with good beds ; 
and as it was near night, and very cold, he ordered a brazier of red- 
hot embers into their apartment; and having fent for the cook of 
the firanger’s kitchen (for there are four public kitchens) and ordered 
him to obey their commands, he retired to ve/pers: after which he 
made them a fhort vilit, and continued to do fo two or three times 
every day, during their ttay ; which he affured them they were wel- 
come to protraét for a month or two, if they pleafed +.’ 

The apartment in which our travellers repofed, is thus de- 
fcribed : Before it was a long covered gallery ; and though they 
were in a deep recefs of the rocks, which projected wide and 
high on their right and left, they had, in front, a moft exten- 


five view of the world below, and the more diftant Meditere 
ranean : 

‘ It was a moon-light night ; and, in fpite of the cold, it was im- 
poflible to be fhut out of the enchanting lights and fhades which her 
filver beams reflected on the rude rocks above, beneath, and on all 
fides of us. Every thing was as ftill as death, till the convent 
bell warned the Monks to midnight prayer. Attwo o’clock we heard 
fome of the tinkling bells of the Hermits’ cells above give notice that 
they too were going to their devotion at the appointed hour.’—How 
wonderfully different all this, from our world! 

The next morning, afcer breakfaft, our travellers eagerly fet 
their feet to * the firft round of the Hermit’s ladder.’ It was a 
{tone one, indecd, but in all places dreadfully fleep, and in many 
almoft perpendicular. After mounting up a vaft chafm in the 
rock, yet full of trees and fhrubs, about 1000 paces, fatigued 
in body, and impatient for a refting place, they arrived at a 
{mall hole in the rock, through which they were glad to crawl ; 
and having got to the fecure fide of it, they prepared them- 
felves, by a little reft, to proceed farther. 

After a fecond clamber, much longer than the firft, they got 
into fome flowery and ferpentine walks, which lead to two or 
three of the neareft hermitages then vifible, and not far off, one 
of which hung over fo horrible a precipice, that it was terrify- 
ingly pidturefque : 

‘ We were now, I thought, certainly in the garden of Eden! 
Certain* 1 am, Eden could not be more beautifully adorned; for 
God alone is the gardener here alfo: and, confequently, every thing 
profpered around us which could gratify the eye, the nofe, and the 
imagination.— The myrtle, the eglantine, the jafmin, and all the 


@uteee 





+ All the poor who come here are fed gratis, for three days: and 
the fick are received into the hofpital. Sometimes on particular fef- 
tivals, 7000 arrive in one day.—People of condition pay a reafon- 
able price for what they eat. 7 

* This feems, however, a very extraordinary degree of certainty: 
but the Author being eENRAPTURED, as well he might, precifion 
muft be out of the queflion. 
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{maller aromatic fhrubs and flowers grew on all fides thick and f{pon. 
taneoufly about us; and our feet brufhed forth the fweets of the Ja: 
vender, rofemary, and thyme, till we arrived at the rf, and peace. 
ful, hermitage.’ 

The firft hermitage (for there are above half a fcore of them, 
in all, fituated in different heights, in the upper part of the 
mountain, and far above the convent) was called St. Tiago, 
We fhall give the defcription of it in the Author’s well-chofen 
words : 

‘ We took poffeffion of the holy inhabitant’s little garden, and 
were charmed with the neatnefs, and humble fimplicity, which in 
every part charatterifed the poffeflor, His little chapel, his foun- 
tain, his vine arbor, his ftately cyprefs, and the walls of his cell, 
embraced on all fides with evergreens, and adorned with flowers, 
rendered it, exclufive of its fituation, wonderfully pleafing. His 
door, however, was faft, and all within was filent; but upon knock- 
ing, it was opened by the venerable inhabitant: he was cloathed in 
a brown cloth habit, his beard was very long, his face pale, his 
manners courteous; but he feemed rather too deeply engaged in the 
contemplation of the things of the next world, to lofe much of his 
time with /uch things as us. We therefore, after peeping into his 
apartments, took his benedi€tion, and he retired, leaving us all his 
worldly poffeffion, but his ftraw-bed, his books, and his beads. This 
hermitage is confined between two pine heads, within very narrow 
bounds; but itis artfully fixed, and commands at noon-day a mok 
enchanting profpect to the Eaft and to the North. Though it is up- 
wards of 2300 paces from the convent, yet it hangs fo directly over 
it, that the rocks convey not only the found of the organ, and the 
voices of the Monks finging in the choir, but you may hear men in 
common converfation from the piazza below.’ 

Our Author tells us that the Hermits confider thefe ftupen- 
dous and delightful rocks as fymbols of their penitence, &c. 
And their being fo beautifully covered with fine flowers, and 
odoriferous and rare plants, as emblems of the virtue and inno- 
cence of the religious inhabitants ; or how elfe, fay they, could 
fuch rocks produce fpontaneoufly flowers in a defart, which 
furpafs al] that art and nature combined can do, in lower and 
more favourable foils? They may well think fo; for human 
reafon cannot account for the manner by which {uch enormous 
quantities of trees, fruits, and flowers, are nourifhed, feem- 
ingly without foil.’ 

The fecond hermitage, in the order in which they are ufually 
~vifited, is that of St, Catherine, fituated up in a deep and folitary 
vale; commanding, however, ¢ a moft extenfive and pleafing 
profpect, at noon-day, to the Eaft and Weft, The buildings, gar- 
den, &c.. are’ confined within fmall limits, being fixed in a moft . 
pictureique and fecure recefs under the foot of one of the high pines. 
“Though this Hermit’s habitation is the moft retired and folitary 


“abode of.any, and far removed from the din of men, yet the cout- 
teoug, affable, and {prightly inhabitant, feems not to feel the lofs of 


human 











human fociety, though no man, I think, can be a greater ornament 
to human nature. If he is not much accuftomed to hear the voice 
of men, he is amply recompenfed by the mellifluous notes of birds 5 
for it is their fan¢tuary as well as his ; and no part of the mountain 
‘3fo well inhabited by the feathered race of beings as this delightful 
fpot. Perhaps, indeed, they have fagacity enough to know, that 
there is no other fo perfectly fecure. Here the nightingale, the 
black-bird, the linnet, and an infinite variety of little iongfters, 
greater ftrangers to my eyes, than fearful of my hands, dwell .in 
perfect fecurity, and live in the moft friendly intimacy with their 
holy protector, and obedient to his call ; for, fays the Hermit, 

‘* Hafte here, ye feather'd race of various fong, 

‘¢ Bring all your ays melody along ! 

‘© Ocome, ye tender, faithful, plaintive doves, 

‘¢ Perch on my hands, and fing your abfent loves !”——— 
When inftantly the whole vocal band quit their fprays, and furround 
the perfon of their daily benefactor, fome fettling upon his head, 
others entangle their feet in his beard, and, in the true fenfe of the 
word, take his bread even out of his mouth ; but it is freely given: 
their confidence is fo great (for the holy father is their bond{fman) 
that the ftranger too partakes of their familiarity and careffes. Thele 
Hermits are not allowed to keep within their wails either dog, cat, 
bird, or any living thing, left their attention fhould be withdrawn 
from heavenly to earthly affections. Iam forry to arraign this good 
man; he cannot be faid to tranfgrefs the law, but he certainly evades 
it; for though his feathered band do not live within his wal!s, they 
are always atcendant upon hfs court; nor can any prince or princefs 
upon earth boaft of heads fo elegantly plumed, as may be feen at the 
court of St. Catherine; or of vaffals who pay their tributes with half 
the chearfulnefs they are given and received by the humble monarch 
of this fequeftered vale. If his meals are fcanty, his defert is ferved 
up with a fong, and he is hufhed to fleep by the nightingale; and 
when we confider, that he has but few days in the whole year which 
are inferior to fome of our beft in the months of May and June, you 
may eafily conceive, that a man who breathes fuch pure air, who 
feeds on fuch light food, whofe blood circulates freely from mode- 
rate exercife, and whofe mind is never ruffled by worldly affajrs ; 
whofe fhort fleeps are fweet and refrefhing, and who lives confident 
of finding in death a more heavenly refidence ; lives a life to be en- 
vied, not pitied.—'Turn but your eyes one minate from this man’s 
fuation, to that of any monarch or minifter on earth, and fay, on 
which fide does the balance turn !/—While fome princes may be em- 
bruing their hands in the blood of their fub‘ects, this man is offering 
up his prayers to God to preferve all mankind :—While fome mi- 
nifters are fending forth fleets and armies to wreak their own private 
vengeance on a brave and uncorrupted people, this folitary man is 
feeding, from his own {canty allowance, the birds of the air.—Con- 
ceive him, in his Jaft hour, upon his ftraw bed, and fee with what 
Compoiure and refignation he meets it'—Look in the face of a 
dying king, ora plundering, and blood-thirtty minifter,—what ter- 
rors the fight of their velvet beds, adorned with crimfon plumage, 
mui bring to their affrighted imagination!—In that awie or, it 
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will remind them of the innocent blood they have fpilt;—nay, they 
will perhaps think, they were dyed with the blood of men {calped 
and maffacred, to fupport their vanity and ambition:—In hort, 
dear Sir, while kings and miniflers are torn to pieces by a thirft af. 
ter power and riches, and difturbed by a thoufand anxious cares, this 

oor hermit can have but one, 7.¢. left he fhould be removed (as 
the prior of the convent has a power to do) to fome other cell, tor 
that is fometimes done, and very properly. 

*. The youngeit and moft hardy conititutions are generally put into 
the'higher hermitages, or thofe to which the accefs 1s moft difficult; 
for the air is fo fine in the higher parts of the mountain, that they 
fay it often renders the refpiration painful. Nothing therefore can 
be more reafonable than, that as thefe good men grow older, and 
lefs able to bear the fatigues and inconyeniencies the higheft abodes 
unavoidably fubje& them to, fhould be removed to more convenient 
dwellings, and that the younger and flouter men fhould {ucceed them, 

* As the hermits never eat meat, I could not help cbferving to 
him, how fortunate a circumftance it was for the fafety of his little 
feathered friends; and that there were no boys to difturb their young, 
nor any fport{man to kill the parent.—God forbid, faid he, that one 
of them fhould fall, but by his hands who gave it life !—Give me 
your hand, faidI, and blefs me!—t believe it did; Aut it /bortened 
my vifit:—{ol ftept into the grot, and /ffole a pound of chocolate 
upon his ftone table, and myfelt away. | 

‘ If there is a happy man upon this earth, I. have feen that ex- 
traordinary man, and here he dwells !—his features, his manners, 
all his looks and aétions, announce it ;—yet he had not even a {ingle 
maravedi in his pocket :—money is as ufelefs to him, as to one of 
his black birds.’ 

Our Author has giyen a pretty print of this Hermit, with 
his birds flying and perching about him, and eating out 
of his mouth.—This, however, is no novel thing, at thele 
hermitages ; for we find, in honeft Brice’s Geographical Du- 
tionary, Art. Montferrat, the fame circumftance noted ; with 
many other particulars, communicated to the publifher of that 
work, by a gentleman of Exeter, who had, like Mr. Thick- 
nefle, made a pilgrimage to the holy mountain: and we have 
the fatisfaétion to find that these is a general agreement and 
coincidence between the two accounts, which mutually ferves 
to corroborate both. 


St. ‘Fuan’s is the next hermitage, diftant about 400 paces 
from St, Catherine’s : 

‘On the Eaft fide you look down a moft horrid and frightful 
precipice,—a precipice, fo very tremendous, that I am perfuaded 
there are many people whofe imagination would be {fo intoxicated 
by looking at it, that they might be in danger of throwing them- 
felves over; I do not knew whether you will underitand my megning 
by faying fo; but I have more than once been fo bewildered with 
fuch alarming coups d’@il on this mountain, that { began to doubt 
whether my own powers were fufficient to protect me,—— At 
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« At this cell, fmall as ic is, King Philip the Third dined on the 
sleventh of July 1599;—-a circumflance, you may be fure, the inha- 
bitant will never forget, Or omit to mention. It commands at noon- 
day a fine profpect eaftward, and is approached by a good ftage of 
fteps. Not far from it, on the road fide, is a little chapel called St. 
Michael, a chapel as ancient as the monaftery itfeif; and a lictle be- 
low is the grotto, in which the image of the Virgin, now fixed in. 
the high altar of the church, was found. The entrance of this” 
grotto is converted into a chapel, where mafs is faid every day by 
one of the monks. All the hermitages, even the fmalleft, have their 
litle chapel, the ornaments for faying mafs, their wates cittera, and 
moft of them a little garden, ‘The building confifts of one or two 
little chambers, a little refectory, and a kitchen; but many of them 
have every convenience within and without that a fingle man can 
with or defire, except he fhould with for or defire fuch things as he 
was obliged to renounce when he took poffeffion of it. 

‘From hence, by a road more wonderful than fafe or pleafing, 
are led on a ridge of mountains to the lofty cell of St. Onofre. 
It ftands in a cleft in one of the pine heads, fix and thirty feet (I 
was going to fay) above the earth; its appearance is indeed aito- 
nithing, for it feems in a manner hanging in the air; the accefs to 
it is by a ladder of fixty fteps, extremely difficult to afcend, and even 
then you have a wooden bridge to crofs, fixed from rock to rock, 
under which is an aperture of fo terrifying an appearance, that I 
fill think a perfon, not over timid, may find it very difficult to pafs 
over, if he looks under, without lofing in fome degree that firmnefs 
which is neceflary to his own prefervation. ‘The beft and fafeft way 
is, to look forward at the building or objet you are going to.— 
Fighting, and even courage, is mechanical; a man may be taught 
it as readily as any other f{ctence; and I would pit the little timid 
hermit of S¢. Onofre to a march, on the margin of the precipices 
on this mountain, againft the braveft general we have in Ame- 
rica, The.man that would not wince at the whiltle of a cannon- 
ball over his head, may find his blood retire, and his fenfes bewil- 
dered, at a dreadful precipice under his feet. St. Onofre pofleffes no 
more {pace than what is covered in by the tiling, nor any profpect 
but to the South. The inhabitant of it fays, he often fees the iflands 
of Minorca, Majorca, and Ivica, and the kingdoms of Valencia and 
Murcia. The weather was extremely fine when I vifited it, but there 
was a diftant hazinefs which prevented my feeing thofe iflands; in- 
deed, my eyes were better employed and entertained in examining 
objects more intereiting, as well as more pleafing. —— 
_ * After afcending a ladder fixed in the fame pine where St. Oncfre 
is fituated, at an hundred and fifty paces diftant, is the fifth hermit- 
age of the Penitent Madalena ; it itands between two lofty pines, and 
on fome elevated rocks, and commands a beautiful view, towards 
noon-day, to the Eaft and Weit; and near to it, in a more elevated 
pine, ftands its chapel, from whence you look down (dreadful to 
behold) a rugged precipice and fteep hills, upon the convent at two 
miles diftance,’ 
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Our Author next conduéts us up to the higheft part of the 
mountain This ftage is long, rugyed, and painful to the feet, 
It Jeads to the cell of St. Geronimo; diftant not lefs than 3509 
paces from the laft named hermitage. From hence an immenfe 
{cene is opened, too much, fays Mr. T. ‘for the head of a Jew. 
lander to bear : 

‘ It not only takes in a view of a great part of the mountain be. 
neath, but of the kingdoms of Arragon, Valencia, the Mediterranean 
Sea, and the iflands; bot as it were, one half of the earth’s orbit, 
The fatigue to clamber up to it is very great; but the recompence 
is ample. This hermitage looks down upon a wood above a league 
in circumference, in which formerly fome hermits dwelt ; but at pre. 
fent it is flocked with cattle belonging to the convent, who have a 
fountain of good water therein. Near this hermitage, in a place 
they call Poza, the fnow is preferved for the ufe of the Religieux, 
The inhabitant either was hat within, or would not be diflurbed; 
fo that after feafting my eyes om all fides, my conduétor led me on 
eallward to the feventh hermitage, called St. Antonio, the father of 
the Anchorites; it ftands under one of the higheft pines, and the 
accefs to it is fo difficult and dangerous, that very few ftrangers vifit 
it ;—a circumftance which whetted my curiofity; fo, like the boy 
after a bird’s reft, I ri/gued it, efpecially as I was pretty fure I fhould 
take the old bird fitting. ‘This hermit had formerly been in the fer- 
vice ; and though he made great interceffion to the Holy Virgin and 
faints in heaven, as well as much fntereft with men on earth, he was 
not, I think, quite happy in his exalted flation; his turret is fo 
{mall, that it will not contain above two men; the view from it, to the 
Eaft and North, is very fine ; but it looks down a moft horrible and 
dreadful precipice, above one hundred and eighty toifes perpendi- 
cular,'and upon the river Lobregate. No man, but he whom cuf- 
tom has made familiar to fuch a tremendous eye-fa//, can behold 
this place but with horror and amazement; and I was as glad to 
leave it, as I was pleafed to have feen it. At about a gun-fhot dif- 
tance from it rifes the higheft pine-head of the mountain, called 
Gaval Hernot, which is eighty toifes higher than any other cone, and 
three thoufand three hurdred paces from the convent below *.’ 

Keeping under the fide of the fame hi'l, and along the bafe 
of the fame pine head, | but of thefe pines the Reader can have 
no idea, without feeing the large perfpective view of the moun- 
tain, which is delivered with the book} we are led to the her- 
mitage of St. Salvador, 800 paces from St. Antonio. This her- 
mitage has two chapels, one of which is hewn out of the heart 
of the pine, or rocky pinnacle, and confequently has a natural 
and beautiful cupola. ‘The accefs to this cell is very difficult, 
for the crags project fo much, that it is neceflary to clamber 





* The convent, we are to remember, is fituated about half-way 
up the mountain. 
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over them on all- four. The profpects here are very fine to the: 
fouthward and eaftward. The inhabitant of St. Salvador was 
not at home; but as there was no faftening to his door, our 
Author examined all his worldly good:. and found that moft of 
them were the work of his awn ingenious hands.—By the ar- 
chives of the convent, it appears, that in the year 1272, Francis 
Bertrando died at the hermitage of St. Salvador, after havin 

{pent forty-five years in it, admired for his fanctity and hol 

life—-This anecdote, we fee, traces up the annals of this hea- 
venly fociety (as it may be /ceally termed, as well as {piritually) 
to avery remote period ; how much higher its antiquity reaches, 
is not here faid. Brice’s account, too, is filent on this head, 

Defcending about 600 paces, you next arrive at the ninth 
hermitage, St. Benito; the fituation ef which, fays our Tra- 
veller, ‘is very pleafing, the accefs eafy, and the profpeéts di- 
vine. The inhabitant ¢ has the privilege of making an annual 
entertainment on a certain day, on which day all the other 
hermits meet there, and receive the facrament from the hands 
of the mountain vicar ; anq after divine fervice, dine together. 
They meet alfo at this hermitage on the day of each titular 
faint, to fay mafs, and commuhe with each other.’ 

Our Author, in the beginning of his 24th Letter +, intro- 
duces his defcription of the tenth hermitage, in the following 
agreeable manner : 

* Icannot fay a word to you on any other fubjeét, till you have 
taken a turn with me in the farubberies and gardens of the glorious 
(fo they call it) hermitage of St. 422. Coming from St. Benito, by 
a brook which runs down the middle of the mountain, fix hundred 
paces diftant from it, ftands St. dua, in a {pacious fituation, and 
moch Jarger than any other, and is nearly in the center of them all. 
The chapel here is fufficiently large for the whole fociety to meet 
in, and accordingly they do fo on certain feftivals and holidays, 
where they confefs to their mountain vicar, and receive the facra- 
ment. ‘This habitation is nobly adorned with large trees; the ever- 
green oak, the cork, the cyprefs, the fpreading fig-tree, and a va- 
riety of others; yet is nevertheleis dreadfully expofed to the fury of 
fome particular winds ; and the buildings are fometimes greatly da- | 
maged, and the life of the inhabitant endangered, by the boughs 
which are torn off and blown about his dwelling. ‘The foot road 
from it to the monaftery is only one thoufand three hundred paces, 
but it is very rugged and unfafe ; the mule-road is above four times 
as far, It was built in 1498, and is the hermitage where all the pile 
gtims pay a more than ordinary devotion, 

* Eight hundred and atty paces diftant, on the road which leads 
to the hermitage of S+, Salwador, ftands, in a folitary and deep 
wood, the hermitage ot the Liol/y Trinity. Every part of the building 
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_t We forgot to mention, before, that Mr. Thickneffe has related 
bis travels in a teries of Letters to a Friend, 
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is neat, and the fimplicity of the whole prepares you to expect the 
fame fimplicity of manners from the man who dwells within it: ang 
a venerable man heis; but he feemed more difpofed to converfe 
with his neighbours, Mefrs. Nature, than with us. His trees, he 
knows, never flatter or affront him; and after welcoming us more 
by his humble looks than civil words, he retired to his long and 
fhady walk ; a walk, a full gun-fhot in length, and nothing in na. 
ture certainly can be more beautiful; it forms aclofe arbour, though 
compoied of large trees, and terminates in a view of a vait range of 
pines, which are fo regularly placed fide by fide, and which, by the 
reflection of the fun on their yellow and well burnifhed fides, have 
the appearance of the pipes of an organ a mile in circumference. The 
Spaniards fay that the mountain is a block of coarfe jafper, and thefe 
organ piper, it mult be confeiled, feem to counrm it; for they are 
fo well poiifhed by the hand of ‘Time, that were it not too gredta 
work for man, one would be apt to believe they had been cut by an 
artift 

‘ Five hundred and fixty paces from the hermitage of the Holy 
Trinity, ftands St, Cruz; it is built under the foot of one of the 
{maller pines; this is the neareit cell of any to the convent, and 
confequently ofteneft vilited, being only fix hundred and fixty fteps 
from the bottom of the mountain.’ ) 

St. Dimas is the laft, and, as Mr. T. expreffes it, the moft 
important, if not the moft beautiful of all thefe hermitages : 

‘ It is furrounded on all fides by fleep and dreadful precipices, 
fome of which lead the eyes ftraight down, even to the i iver Lodre- 
gate; it can be entered only oa the ealt fide by a draw-bridge, which, ' 
when lifted up, renders any accefs to it almoft impoffiole. This 
hermitage was formerly a ftrong caille, and poTeffed by a dbanditti, 
who frequently plundered and ravaged che country in the day-time, 
and fecured themfelves from punifhinent, by retiring to this fatt-hold 
by night, As it ftands, or rather hangs over the buildings and con- 
vent below, they would trequenily lower bafkets by cords, and de- 
mand provifions, wine, or whatever neceffaries or luxuries the con- 
vent afforded ; and if their demands were not initantly complied with, 
they tambled down rocks of an immenfe fize, which frequently da- 
maged the buildings, and killed the people beneath: indeed, it was 
always in their power to deltroy the whole building, and fuffer none 
to live there; but that would have becn depriving themfelves of one 
fafe means of fubtiltence:—at length the monks, by the affittance of 
good glaffes, and a conitant attention to the motions of their trouble. 
fome boarders, having obferved that the greater part were gone out 
upon the marauding party. perfuaded feven or eight ftout farmers to 
believe, that heaven would reward them if they could fcale the hor- 
rid precipices, and by furprife feize the caftle, and fecure the few 
who remained in it ;——and thefe brave men accordingly got into it 
unobferved, killed one of the men, and fecured the others for a pub- 
lic example. The cafile was then demolifhed, and a hermitage called 
St. Dimas, or the Good Thief, built upon the fpot. The views from 
it are very extenfive and noble to the fouth and eaftward.’ 
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Having thus conducted us to each of thefe woncerful, airy 
pabitations, Hermit’s nefts, as we would call them, our Author 
cloles the defcription of them with a declaration, that a man 
well verfed in a thor-craft, might write 13 little volumes upon 
fubjects fo very fingular ; but as no written account can, as he 
juttly remarks, give a pertect idea of the particular beauties of 
any mountain, he now proceeds, though with vifibie reluctance, 
to quit nature, and introduce us to a view of the works of art, 
and the valuable treafures, immured within the walls of the 
holy fanctuary, the Conyent, which may de confidered as the 
metropolis of this enchanted region. 

Pere Pafcal, before-mentioned, invited our Author to high 
mafs, and a Spanifh fermon. ‘The decency, fays he, of the 
whole congregation ‘ was truly charaéteriftic of their profeffion. 
There fat jult before us a number of lay brothers, bare headed, 
with their eyes fixed the whole time upon the ground; and though 
they knew we were ftrangers, and probably as fingular in thetr eyes 
as they could be in ours, I never perceived one of them, either at 
or after the fervice was over, to look, or even glance an ‘eye at us. 
The chapel, or church of this convent, is a very noble building; 
and high over the great altar is fixed the image of the Virgin, which 
was found eight hundred years ago in a deep cave on the fide of the 
mountain: they fay the figure is the work of St. Luke; if that be 
true, St. Luke was a better carver than a painter, for this figure is 
the work of no contemptible artift; it is of wood, and of a dark- 


' brown or rather black colour, about the fize of a girl of twelve years 


of age: her garments are very cottly, and fhe had on a crown richly 
adorned with rea/ jewels of great value; and 1 believe, except our 
Lady of Loretto, the paraphernalia of her perfon is fuperior to all 
the faints or crowned heads in Europe. She holds on her knees a 
little Jefus, of the fame complexion, and the work of the fame artitt. 
The high altar is a molt magoificent and coltly itruéture, and there 
conftantly burns before it upwards of fourfcore large filver lamps, 
The baluitrades before the a!tar were given by King Philip the lbird, 
and colt feven thoufand crowns; and it colt fourteen thuafand more 
to cut away the rock to Jay the foundation of this new church, the 
old one being fo fmall, and often fo crowded by pilgrims ard iiran- 
gers, that many of the monks lott their lives in ut every year. The 
whole expence of building the new one, exclufive of the inward or- 
naments, is compuied at a million of crowns; and the {cats of the 
choir, dix and thirty thoufand: livres. The old church has nothing 
very remarkable in it but iome good ancient monuments, one of 
which is of Bernard Villomaria, Admiral of Naples; a man (as the 
infcription fays) illuitrious in peace and war. There is another of 
Don Fobn @ Arragon, Dux Luna’, who died in 1528; he was nephew 
to King Ferdinand. But the moit fingular infcription in this old 
church is one engraven on a pillar, under which St. Jenatius {penta 
whole night in praver before he took the refolution ct renouncing 
te world, which was in the year 1522. 
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¢ After mafs was over, we were fhewn into a chamber behind the 
high altar. where a door opened to the recefs, in which the Virgin ig 
placed, and where we were permitted, or rather required to kifs her 
hand. At the fame time, I perceived a great many pilgrims enter. 
ing the apartments, whofe penitential faces plainly difcovered the 
reverence and devotion with which they approached her facred pre: 
fence. When we returned, we were prefented to the Prior; a lively, 
gentecl man, of good addrefs; who, with Pere Tender, the French. , 
man, fhewed us an infinite quantity of jewels, veffels of gold and 
filver, garments, &c. which have been prefented by Kings, Queens, 
and Emperors, to the convent, for the purpofe of arraying this mira- 
culous image. 1 begin to fufpect that vou will think I am become 
half a Catholic ;—iadeed, I begin to think fo myfelf; and if ever] 
publicly renounce that faith which I now hold, it fhall be done ina 
pilgrimage to Montferrat; for I do not fee why God, who delights 
fo much in variety, as all his mighty works teftify; who has noe 
made two green leaves of the fame tint,—may not, nay ought not 
to be worfhipped by men of different nations, in variety of forms. | 
fee no abfurdity in a fet of men meeting as the Quakers do, and fit- 
ting in filent contemplation, reflecting on the errors of their patt life, 
and refolving to amend in future. J think an honelt, good Quaker, 
as refpectable a being as an Archbifhop; and a monk, or a hermit, 
who think they merit heaven by the facrifice they make for it, will 
certainly obtain it: and as I am perfuaded the men of this fociety 
think fo, I highly honour and refpe& them: I am fure I feel myfelf 
much obliged tothem. They havea good library, but it is in great 
diforder ; nor doT believe they are men of much reading ; indeed, 
they are fo employed in confeffing the pilgrims and poor, that they 
cannot have much time for ftudy,—— 

© After vifiting the Holy Virgin, I paid my refpects to the feveral 
monks in their own apartments, under the conduét of Pere Pafcal, 
and was greatly entertained.—I found them excellently lodged ; their 
apartments had no finery, but every ufeful convenience ; and feveral 
good harpfichords, as well as good performers, befide an excellent 
organift, The Prior, in particular, has fo much addrefs of the po- 
lite world about him, that he mutt have lived in it, before he made 
a vow to retire from it.’ 

Our Author has no doubt that thefe good men are as good as 


they appear to be; for, fays he, ‘ they have reafon enough to 
beljeve, that every hour may be their laft, as there hangs over their 
whole building fuch a terrifying mafs of rock and pine heads, fo fplit 
and divided, that it is difficult to perceive by what powers they are 
fuftained: many have given way, and have no other fupport than 
the bafe they have made by flipping in part down, among the fmaller 
rocks and broken fragments. About an hundred years ago, one vatt 
block fell from above, and buried under the hofpital, all] the fick 
and their attendants; and it ftill remains, a dreadful monument, 
and memento, to all who dwell near it!—I fhould fear (God avert 
the day!) that the fmalleft degree of an earthquake would bury all 
the convent, monks, and treafure, by one fatal coup.’ A 
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As the very entertaining fubject of this Article has tempted 
us to go the utmoft length of an extract, and we have already 
exceeded our proper limits, we cannot attend our Author in his 

articular difplay of the amazing treafures of this hofpitable 
convent, and the jewels of Neuftra Senora.—No religious houfe 
‘1 Europe, he obferves, Loretto excepted, has been more highly 
honoured by Emperors, Kings, Popes, and Prelates, than this : 
nay, he adds, they feem to have vied with each other, in be- 
ftowing rich and coftly garments, jewels of immenfe value, and 

old and filver of exquifite workmanfhip. Among an infinite 
number of coftly materials, they have, in their beautiful church, 
a moft noble organ, which has near 1200 pipes.—The dia- 
monds, and other precious ftones, which adorn the five golden 
crowns of the Virgin, and the three crowns of her fon. The 
old, alone, of thefe crowns, he fays, weighs twenty-five pounds, 
and with the jewels and fetting, upwards of fifty. —There would 
be no end of the enumeration of thefe riches. If it be afked ¢ of 
what ufe is all this fplendour and wealth, to men who have renounced 
the pomps and vanities of this wicked world ?’ we would refer the 
querift to the clergy of the Roman Catholick Church for an 
anfwer. 

We mutt now take leave of a performance which has afforded 
us uncommon entertainment. We highly approve of Mr. 
Thicknefle for a travelling companion, and fhall be exceeding 
glad to attend him in his journey to Rome. Co 





Art, VIII. An Experimental Inquiry into the Caufe of the Changes of 
Colours in Opake and Coloured Bodies, With an Hiftorical Preface, 
relative to the Parts of Philofophy therein examined, and to the fe- 
veral Arts and Manufactures dependent on them. By Edward 
Hufley Delaval, F. R.S. 4to. 5s. Boards. Nourfe. 1777. 


HE path of fcience, like that of virtue, grows.brighter and 
pleafanter in proportion as we advance in it.—In early’ 

ages we fee men playing like children ; alternately pleafed, afto- 
nifhed, and difgufted, with the objects around them; one mo- 
ment building up fanciful fyftems, and the next throwing them 
down, and trampling upon the materials with contempt. A little 
farther advanced, the habit of attention leads men to conceive the 
objects around them more clearly and fully : they are delight- 
ed with the great utility of fome things, and the obvious beauties 
and proportions of others: this pleafure begets a defire of know- 
Ing more, and brings on the fcrutinifing aera of experiments. 
ature is then tormented athoufand ways ; minerals, vegetables, 
and animals are roafted, melted, burnt, diftilled, and diflected ; 
not only the larger compounds are taken to pieces, but the re- 
puted elements are decompounded, and their conftituent parts 
made known, This youthful period of knowledge is chiefly 
employed 
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employed in difcovering feparate truths or well eftablithed fag, 
the fole materials of fcience, with which the ¢rue Philsfopy 
is enabled to build his immortal fyfiems, and to explain the prine 
ciples and general laws of nature; which he will not fail to ap. 
ply to the proper end of all human enquiries and purfuits; tha 
js, to the eafe and pleafure of mankind. 

in this manly age of fcience we have the happinefs to Jiye 
when the powers of the human mind are exerted with extraor. 
dinary vigour, not only in making experiments, and obferya. 
tions, and in difcovering new facts; but tn bringing down phi. 
Jofophy from the regions above, and making her the companion 
and the friend cf man; enlightening bis purfuits, and ealing 
the labours of life, 

The progrefs of fcience from vifion to facts, from fa&s tg 
curious theories; and from curious theories to practical applica. 
tion, has never perhaps been more ftrongly marked than in the 
delightful branch of philofophy that is the fubject of the inge. 
nious work before us. } 

In the year 1765 Mr. Delaval received the Medal which is 
annually conferred by the Royal Society, for the communication 
of an excellent paper, containing experiments and obfervations 
on the agreement between the fpecific gravities of the feveral 
metals, and their colours when united to glafs, as well as thot 
of their other preparations. This paper was publifhed in the 
gsth, Vol. of the Philofophical Tranfactions ; and in our re- 
view? of that volume, we fpoke of it with that refpe& which its 
merit required: and recommended the perufal of it to every 
gentleman engaged in purfuits of this nature. From that feries 
of experiments the author concluded that the metals when united 
with the purcit glafs, without any exception, exhibit colours in 
the order of their denfities; and according to the refrangibility 
of each colour: thus gold, lead, filver, copper, and iron, give 
red, orarge, yellow, green, and blue; and agree with the prif- 
-matic colours as far as they go; but the colours which Sir Ifaac 
Newton calls indigo, and violet purple, are wanting. If the au- 
thor fhou!d be difpofed to review this fubject and compleat his 
feries of prifmatic colours, we beg leave to recommend to his 
-notice two other coleuring foffils, which if not properly metals, 
have at leait very great affinity with them, and we apprehend 
will give the two. prifmatic colours wanting in his feries. Ce 
bait gives a blue colour much more fixed than the colours givea 
by the calces of any of the metals, and manganefe gives the vio- 
let purple. The fame degrees of heat, by which the colours of 
gold, lead, copper, &c. are exhibited, do not, in any of the 
various experiments we have madeg upon this fubject, produce 4 
blue from iron, and we apprehend its proper and prevailing colout 
is not blue, but rather red or yellow ; for it produces both theft 
colours in fucceflion, and we believe always the latter when pe 
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fetly vitrified. Even Pruffian blue, a preparation of iron, lofes 
its colour, becoming olive when melted with glafs in a moder- 
ate degree of heat, and in a ftrong fire and long continued heat, 
it only produces a pale green. But we only mention thefe cir- 
cumftances as hints which may lead our ingenious Philofopher 


tothe further inveftigation of this very important sabes ‘ 


which many ufeful Srly ate raatt a Lax 
The above very valuable ssaisollaes on the fe owe commu- 


nicated to glafs by the calces of metals which make the laft part 
of the volume before us, have been followed by other equally 
curious and interefting experiments on the changes of colours in 
opake and coloured bodies in the three kingdoms, by means of 
folution in various menftrua, putrefaction, infpiflation, coagu- 
lation, evaporation, &c.—In fhort, abl means by which the co- 
louring parts of natural bodies are capable of being divided into 
{maller, or united into larger maffes. Our author has fhewn 
that each of thefe produces changes of colour, according to one 
uniform and general rule. 

The volume now before us confifts of a very ufeful and ene 
tertaining Preface, in which we have a brief account of the 
knowledge of the ancients in the arts depending upon the {ci- 
ence of colours ; of an Experimental Inquiry into the caufe of the 
change of colours in-opake and coloured bodies ; and of the Pa- 
per mentioned before, which has been printed in the Philofophi- 
cal Tranfactions. The occafion and objects of thefe experi- 
ments cannot be better explained then by the author himfelf in 
the beginning of his Preface. 

‘ The fubject of the following work was fuggefted to the Author 
by a clofe attention to thofe experiments of Sir Ifaac Newton which 
thew that colours are exhibited by very thin plates of pellucid Media : 
and it is intended, as a kind of fupplement, to commence at that ftate 
of the inquiry, in which it was left by that great philofopher, 

‘ The fubftances which he employed in making his optical experi- 
ments, were tran/parent and colourle/s: fuch as glafs, water, and air 
And having diminifhed, or increafed, the thicknefs of thofe fubftan- 
Ces by mechaxica! means, he produced, according to the different mag- 
nitudes of the pellucid media, differencies or changes of colour. . 

‘ The colours, however, exhibited in thofe experiments, from their 
tranfient and temporary nature, were, I perceived, incapable of bein 
applied to practical ufes. In proportion, therefore, as I admired the 

atnefs of thofe difcoveries, I regretted that they were hitherto con- 

ned within the bounds of fpeculative knowledge, or philofophical 
curiofity ; efpecially as I imagined that, by a pra@ical application of 
the theory, many ufeful arts might be confiderably improved. 

‘Induced by thefe confiderations, I endeavoured, by a feries of ex- 

riments and obfervations, to inquire into the changes of-colour ef- 
re in permanently coloured bodies, and to examine whether thofe 
ms = are fubject to the fame law which prevails in colourse/s fub- 
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‘But b caufe permanently coloured fubftances are, on account of their 
opacity, generally difqualified from tran{mitting the incident light, 
and becaufe their difpofision to refleét only one particalar colour, 
renders them incapable of exhibiing any other, I was aware that the 
mechanical methods, by which the colours of pellucid media were al. 
tered, could not be effectually employed for producing fuch changes 
in permanént!y coloured {uditances, while they remain in their entire 
face: and therefore I found it expedient to have recourfe to fuch 
chymical operations as would diminifh or increafe the fize of the compo- 
nent paris of thofe fubitances, by feparating them into fmaller, or 
uniting them into larger, maffes. For almoft all the changes which 
natural bodies undergo, appear to arife from the divjfion or reunion 
of their component particles: and indeed the chymiits have reduced 
the whole of their art to thefe two operations. 

‘ Hence Sir Ifaac Newton, at the clofe of his optics, lays down the 
following moft excellent doctrine: ‘* All thefe things being confidered, 
it feems probable tome, that God in the beginning formed matter in 
folid, mafly, hard, impenetrable, wnoveable particles, of fuch fizes and 
figures, and with fuch o:her properties, and in fuch proportion to 
{pace, as moft conduced to the end for which he formed them; and 
that thefe primitive particles being folids, are incomparably harder 
than any porous bodies compounded of them; even fo hard, as never 
to wear or break in pieces: No ordinary power being able to divide 
what God himfelf made one in the firft creation. While the particles 
continue entire they may compofe bodies of one and the fame nature 
and texture in allages ; but fhould they wear away, or break in pie- 
ces, the nature of things depending upon them, would be changed. 
Water and earth, compofed of old worn particles and fragments of 
particles, would not be of the fame nature and texture now, with wa- 
ter and earth compofed of entire particles, in the beginning, And 
therefore, that nature may be lafting, the changes of corporeal things 
are to be placed only in the various feparations and new. affociations 
and motions of thefe permanent particles; compound bodies being 
apt to break, not in the midft of folid particles, but where thofe par- 
ticles are laid together, and only touch in a few points,” 

*In this paflage the do¢tsine of the divifion and reunion of parti- 
cles of matter, which compofe natural bodies, is clearly laid down, 
and beautifully illuitrated: which divifion and reunion are effential 
to thofe effects of chemiltry and optics, which are examined’ in the 
following work. 

‘But although this great philofopher, from the manner of exprefling 
h€mfelf here, feems to confider this truth, concerning the permanency 
of the component particles of bodies, as his own original difcovery ; 

et it is certain that opinions, which exactly coincide with his, were 
entertained by the moft ancient philofophers, 

Our Author then proceeds to produce many paflages from an: 
cient writers, to prove that they maintained the doctrine of ine 
deftru&ivle atoms, and fupported it by argumenis fimilar to thofe 
which are ufed by Sir lfaac Newton, but he does not give the 
philofophers of Greece the credit of being the original difcover- 
ers of ihe truths they maintained ; * for it appears from the 
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accounts delivered down to us, that their phyfical knowledge was 
confined to bare properties and effects, of which the caufes were 
ynknown to them: They contented themfelves with dogmatical 
aflertions, concerning the phenomena of nature, unfupported by 
the evidence of experiment; without which means of inquiry, it 
;;certain that true phyfical knowledge cannot be arrived at. Thus 
their fyftems, corrupted by ideal fpeculation, were erroneous and 
imperfect. For there aroie among them various feds, each ex- 
clufively holding doctrines, which though falfe or deficient as fepa- 
rately maintained, would, if united, have been confonant to the laws 

f nature. 

n Hence it is, that amongft the ancient writers of that nation, we 
meet with few or no original difcoveries or improvements, either in 
natural philofophy or in the arts dependent on it. 

‘ Siace, therefore, the Greeks were unacquainted with experimental 
Philofophy, and employed none of thofe means through which a pro- 
ficiency in phyfics can be obtained, it is evident they muft have ac- 
quired their doctrines at an eafier rate, by receiving them from philo- 
fophers of other nations, who had doubtlefs, by their own proper 
kill and induttry, difcovered them. 

‘And indeed Hiftorians afiirm that Democritus received the doc- 
trines which he introduced into Greece from the philofophers of In- 
dia, Ethiopia, and Egypt, as well as from the Magi and Chaldeans, 
into whofe countries he travelled to inquire into their learning. 

For the Indians and Ethiopians were confidered as the motft philo- 
fophical of all nations. Strabo informs us, that, in India, philofo- 
phers were held in the greateft efteem, and that fome of them were 
employed in phyfical inquiries. And this agrees with the account 
which Diodorus Siculus had given of them; for from this writer we 
learn that their philofophers formed the firit order in the ftate, and he 
relates feveral initances of their fkillin natural philofophy. Megaft- 
henes exprefsly affures us that all the doétrines of phyfics were cul- 
tivated by the Brachmans of India, previous to their introduétion in 
to Greece.” 

But though Greece borrowed its philofophy from the nations 
of the eaft at an early period of hiftory, Mr. Delaval is ftrongly 
induced to believe, that it flourifhed in thofe eaftern nations at a 
period much antecedent to its appearance in that country ; and 
his reafons for this opinion feem to us to be conclufive: they 
are thefe : 

“1. Becaufe certain arts dependent on chymical proceffes were an- 
ciently praétifed in the eaft, altho’ unknown in Greece, and all other 
parts of Europe, 

‘2, Becaufe the fame oriental nations continue to excel in thofe arts, 
many of which are in vain attempted, even at prefent, to be imitated 
by European nations. 

* 3. Becaufe the firft books, which treat of chymiftry as a {Cience, 
and which, notwithftanding their early date, afford a good account 
both of its fpeculative and practical parts, are delivered to us from 
Writers of ihe eaft.’ 
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Our author adds the following important obfervation : 

* Before I mention the particular arts dependent on chymiftry, the 
Origin of which [ attribute to the oriental nations, it may be proper 
to obviate an objection which may be made tothe novelty of this in. 
quiry. It may poffibly be afked, if fuch arts were practifed anciently 
by thofe nations, whence is it that moft of the circumftances, which 
are here obferved relative to them, have hitherto paffed unnoticed ? 
‘To this I anfwer, that in thefe refearches, I have frequently remarked 
with regret, that although feveral perfons, eminent for their learning, 
have tranflated or commented apon, the works of the ancient writers 
on fuch fubjeéts, thefe modern authors have not joined, to their great 
erudition, a knowledge of natural philofophy, or of the arts depend. 
ent upon it. From this defect, the connection between the arts them. 
felves, and the parts of natural philofophy, into which | have inquis 
red, has hitherto paffed almoft unobferved.’ 

From this introdudtion to the hiftory of the arts of the anci- 
ents depending upon chemiftry, and from many other confirma- 
tions we havelately had of the great antiquity of the learning of 
the eaft, together withthe attention that has been given to the 
knowledge of the facred language of the Hindoos; we are in- 
duced to turn our eyes to the eaft in hopes of receiving from 
thence new acquifitions more valuable than either rupees or 
diamonds. 

But we muft leave our author’s very agreeable and inftructive 
hiftorical preface, and proceed to give fome account of the ex- 
periments contained in the following Inquiry. 

In the Introdution to this Inquiry, our Author obferves, that 

* A few detached experiments, relative to the changes of colour 
produced by the mixture of different liquors or other fubftances, are 
to-be found in the writings of fome chymical and philofophical au- 
thors, and thofe experiments are frequently exhibited in lectures of 
nataral philofophy. The inference ufually drawn from them is, that 
Jome change is made by fuch mixtures in the texture of the bodies 
witofe colour is altered ; but what kind of change is produced in their 
texture has not ever,I believe, been inquired into. 

‘ Mr. Boylein whofe writings are moft of thofe experiments which 
have been fo often repeated without any confiderable addition to their 
number, or any explanation of them, Calls this a /ceret change of 
texture*.” 

‘ Nothing fhews in a ftronger light the little attention that has been 
paid to this fubject, than that the experiments and obfervations rela- 
tive to it have been almoft intirely confined to the changes produced 
by acid and alcaline liquors on blue and purple flowers ; and even 
thofe experimeuts will appear in the courie of this inquiry to have 
been made in fo defective and inaccurate a manner, that inftead of 
leading to the explanation of the effects, they feem totally inconfiftent 
with the laws of optics. And though I have collected many of the 
¢xperiments upon animal and mineral fubjects from different authors, 
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jet few if any of them, have hitherto been applied to optical in- 
ries, 

Two obfervations only are to be found in Sir Ifaac Newton’s op- 
ticks relative to any change of colour in permanently coloured bodies, 
the one On the colours which green vegetables pafs through when 
they wither, the other on the change of colour produced by acids or 
alcalies upon fyrop of violets, I have inferted both thefe in their pro- 

er places,and it will appear that what he has feemed to conjeCture as 
the caufe in thefe twoinftances only, has been applied in this paper to 
fubjeéts as well animal and mineral as vegetable. Had Sir aac New- 
ton been in poffeffion of a fufficient number of experiments, the caufe 
which feems univerfally to operate the change of colours in opake and 
coloured bodies would, I doubt not, have been obvioas to him. 

‘Qut of a great number of experiments which I was obliged to 
make in this inquiry, I have felected fuch only as were abfolutely 
neceflary, in Order to avoid prolixity. 

‘ Sir faac Newton has fhewo that “‘ tran{parent fubftances, as glafs, 
water, air, &c. when made very thin by being blown into bubbles, 
or otherwife formed into thin plates, do exhibit various colours, accord- 
ing to their various thinne/s, although at a greater thicknefs they ap- 
pear very clear and colourlefs*. ” 

Sir Ifaac has alfo expreiled in a table, here extrafted by Mr. 
D. the thicknefs of air, water, and glafs, at which each co- 
lour is produced ; and part of this table is introduced by our au- 
thor for the better explanation of his fubject. 

After Sir Ifaac Newton had fhown by a great many eXper- 
ments, made with tran/parent colourle/s fubjtances, {uch as glafs, 
water, and air, that 

‘ Their thin tranfparent plates, fibres, and particles do according 
to their feveral thickneffes, refle&t feveral forts of rays, and thereby 
appear of feveral colours,” he draws from thence this confequence, 
‘that nothing more is requifite for producing all the colours of natu- 
tal bodies, than the feveral fizes and denfities of their particles. + 

“That the tranfparent parts of bodies according to their /everal 
fixes muft refle& rays of one colour, and tranfmit thofe of another on 
thefame grounds that thin plates or bubbles do reflector tran{mit thofe 
rays—and this he takes to be the ground of all their colours.’”’§ 

* All the experiments which have hitherto been made, were per- 
formed with the above mentioned colourle/s tranfparent fubltances : 
and although the colours of permanently coloured bodies are attributed 
by Sir Ifaac Newton to the fame caufe, by which they were produced 
in colourlefs fubftances, viz. to the various thicknefles of their com- 
ponent particles ; yet no experiments have as yet been made on per 
manently coloured bodies, in order to eftablifh the truth of Sir ifaac 
Newton’s Opinion, which therefore has hitherto remained merely {pe- 
culative and uneftablifhed by any proofs. 

* To illuftrate that opinion, and to eftablith the following theory 
refulting from it, viz. that the changes of colour in permanently co- 
lured bodies are made according to the fame law, which is fhewn by 
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Sir Ifaac Newton’s experiments, to have taken place in fellucid colour” 
le/s fabftances ; 1 have made feveral experiments, and, befides thofe, 
I have introduced fuch proceffes of chymiftry, dying, and other arts 
as were neceflary to explain the changes which are made in the co. 
lours of natura] bodies. 

‘It appears from the experiments of Sir Ifaac Newton, as well as 
from the table p. 4. that she kes refrangible colours are exhibited by 
the greater thickneffes of air, water, and glafs: and that as the thick. 
nefs of thofe fubitances is diminifhed, they reflect the more refran. 
gible colours: fo that as the thickneffes of thofe media in the table 
decreafe as they afcend, their correfpondent colours proceed in afcend. 
ing from red to orange, yellow green, blue, violet, and fo on to the 
red of the order next above. 

‘ From the obfervation of thefe circumftances, it appeared to me 
that, if permanently coloured bodies are fubje&t to the fame laws as 
tran/parent colourle/s fabftances are, all fach permanently coloured bo- 
dies, whenever the fize of their particles is diminifhed, fhould un- 
dergo a change of colour by afcending from the lefs refrangible to the 
more refrangible colours, and from thence to the colours of the order 
next above: and that fuch bodies, when the /ze of their particles is 
augmented, fhould undergo a contrary change, their colours in this cafe 
defeending from the more refrangible cclours to the lefs refrangible, 
and from thence to the colours of the order next delow. § 

‘ To elucidate this I found it necefflary to make experiments with 
vegetable, animal, and mineral fubjeéts, whereby the /ze of their 
particles, upon which their colours depend, might be diminifbed or 
increased, 

‘ The methods which I ufed in order to diminifh the fize of the par- 
ticles of thofe bodies which were the fubjects of inquiry, were by di/- 
Solving, attenuating, &c. by means of chymical folvents, heat, putrefac- 
tion, dilution, &c. 

‘The contrary effets were brought about by fuch means as are 
known to conden/e, incraffate, or unite the particles of bodies into 
larger maffés, as by coagulation, precipitation, evaporation, by dimi- 
nifbing the force of the folvents, &c.’ 

Our author having obferved that the colouring particles of 
vegetables are in a ftate of folution while they are growing ;— 
that by chemical experiments it appears that every part of them 
contains an acid ;—and that this acid with the colouring parti- 
cles remain after the watery part has been evaporated; he 
thought it beft to diffolve their colouring particles in an acid li- 
quor in imitation of their natural ftate, whilft in the growing 
vegetable. Accordingly his acid liquor confifted of water, with 





——————> 


§ I have throughout this paper ufed the word a/cend to exprefs the 
changes of colour from the lefs to the more refrangible colours of one 
order, and from thence to thofe of the order of colours next above: 
The word defcend I have ufed in the contrary fignificziion. Thefe 
words refer to the local pofition of the colours in the table they aps 

‘peared to me the cleareft and fhorteft expreflions applicable to the 
changes of colour which I here treat of. 


5 about 
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about an eighteenth part of aqua fortis, and when he wifhed to 
giminifh the diflulving force of this liquor, he added gradually 
to it a fmall quantity of a fulution of pot-ath, or fome other al- 
caine liquor :— Thus prepared he begun to examine the colours 
of vegetables inthe order of the primary colours, as exprefled in 
the table, beginning with the red, and proceeding next to the 

urple, blue, green, and yellow. The changes in every one of 
them, we are informed agree exactly with the theory; for in 
each experiment, as the ftrength of the menftruum, by which the 
colouring particles were diflolved, is imcreafed, or diminifoed, 
whereby they are attenuated or incraffated, the colours afcend or 
defend segularly. 

For perfect fatisfaQlion, on the fubject of this curious inquiry, 
we muft refer our philofophical readers to the work itfelf; but 
to gratify them in fome degree, and excite their attention, we 
fhall lay before them an experiment from each of the grand divi- 
fions or kingdoms of nature. 

Changes of Colcur in red vegetable Subfiances. 

‘From a variety of red flowers, in the colour of which there was 
no admixture of blue, I extracted the colouring particles, by infufin 
them for fome hours in the acid liquor. ‘To avoid prolixity, I fhall 
oaly mention the following, viz. 


Red Balfam Scarlet Kidney Bean 
Red Poppy Monarda—Canada 
Scarlet Lychnis | Leonurus 


‘ The folution of the colouring particles of thefe flowers in the acid 
liquor was red. When the diffolving power of the liquor was weak- 
ened, by the addition of a folution of pot-ath, the infufion became 
purple: Ifa ftill greater quantity of that or any other alcali is added, 
the colour of this infufion does not undergo any further change. 

If inftead of diminifhing the flrength of the acid liquor by means 
of an alcali, it’s force be increafed by the addition of a ftronger acid, 
as oil of vitriol, the colour initead of defending from red to purple a/- 
cends from red to yellow, thus, 

Liquor in which the colouring particles of red flowers 
are diflolved, by the addition of oil of vitriol which ) Yellow. 


attenuates ome —_ —_ 


Liquor in which the colouring particles of red flowers 
are diffolved — on — Red. 
By the addition of an alcali which incraffates oo Purple. 


‘The fame changes are made in the colours of the red woods by the 
fame means, thus the red infufion of brazil,* aad logwood,§ are tur- 
ned purple by alcalies, and yellow by acids. 

‘The red juice of currants, &c. by the addition of alcalies become 
purple, and by oil of vitriol yellcaw.’ 

Changes of Colour in Milk, 

‘If freth cow’s milk be coagulated, by dropping oil of tartar into it 

gradually, while it is boiling, its colour pafles through every grada- 


* Shaw’s Boyle, vol. “ * °3 § Ib. p. 52. 80, 83. i 
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tion of yellow, orange, and red, in proportion as the liquor is cog. 
ulated into a thicker mafs, * 
Jt is conflantly obferved that milk when di/uted with water, by 
that method of attenuation, becomes bluitfh. 
‘ Thus from one and the fame liquor, the five firft colours of Sir 
Tfaac Newton’s table are produced in their regular order, in propor. 
tion as the component parts of it are cnited into larger maffes, 


Cow's Milk Gilated with waur 5 t Bluith. 


Cow’s Milk ; ‘ , t White, 

Cow’s Milk coagulated by aleali ; } Yellow, 
VT 7 Orange. 

Cow’s Milk farther coagulated t oir 


* See the colours of the firft orderin the table, with which thefe 
exattly correfpond.’ 


The experiments on iron are numerous, and merit particular 
notice; but an account of them would carry us far beyond our 
neceliary limits.: we fhall therefore, however reluctantly, take 
leave of this very entertaining and inftrudtive performance with 
Mr, Delaval’s experiments on the 

Coours of Mangancfe. 

* Among the mineral fubitances, none affords a greater variety of 
bright colours than Mangancele, efpecially when it is fufed with nitre, 
or with a fixed alcalt. 

‘ This feems to have been firft obferved by Glauber, and aftér- 
wards by Pott, Cronitedt, and other mineralogifts: but none of 
thefe writers have attempted to thew by what particular circumftan- 
ces the feveral colours were produced, or to explain them by any 
rule of opticks. 

‘ I was, therefore, defirous of examining whether the changes of 
colour, to which this mineral is fubject, do not arife from the fame 
caufe, and obey the fame law, which appear to have prevailed in 
the other fubftances that J had already confidered. 

‘ With this view I made the following experiments : beginning 
with fuch liquors, as have the /ea/? power of difzlving the manga- 





* Boerhaave Chym. Procefs 91. 

Recent Cow’s milk coagudates, turns yellow, and red, by boiling over 
the fire with fixed alcali. 

‘Dilute new Cow’s milk witha little water, boil it in a clean vefiel, 
and by degrees drop oil of tartar per deliquium into it; it will thus 
begin to turn yellow, the more fo as more alcali is added, and the boil- 
ing the longer continued, fo as to pfa/s from a faint yellow, into a 
red colour, 

‘Atthe fame time it ceagulates more and more, and feparates into curdy 
smai{cs, though not fo large and firm, nor fo eafily hardening, as thofe 
produced by acids. At length by ée#/ing the whole long enough, it 
becomes a thick, red, coagulated mafs. ' 
nele 
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gee prepared in the manner mentioned above, and proceeding with 
fach as are frronger folvents of it, ; 

+ 1, Having put into a glafs a few grains of the prepared manga- 
nefe, reduced to powder, I poured upon it bighly-recified {pirit of 
wine. No folution was produced by this means, and the fpirit re- 
mained tranfparent and colourle/s, 

‘ Ojl of turpentine was fubftituted in the place of fpirit of 
wine, and the event was the fame as in the foregoing experi- 
ee To the fame quantity of prepared Manganefe, common rec- 
tifed fpirit of wine was added, which immediately became yellorw. 
The folution and colour, thus effected, evidently arife from the 
fuperabundant portion of water, contained in this {pirit. 

‘3, I poured cold water, which had been carefully diftilled, upon 
the fame mineral preparation. ‘The water initantly acquired a 
vivid green. ; . 

‘4, Tothe fame ingredient I applied diftilled water moderately 
warmed: by this management it aflumed a S/ue colour. 

‘>, When hotter water was ufed, it exhibited a purple hue. 

‘6, Laltly, when boiling water was employed it acquired a 
bright red. 

‘Thus by means of the different degrees of power in the feveral fol- 
vents, thefe colours were produced in their regular prifmatic or- 
der, viz. yellow, green, biue, purple, red.’ 

Mr. Delaval terminates this ingenious Inquiry with the fol- 
lowing modeft and juft conclufion. | 

‘ Ifthe fimplicity and uniformity, which nature obferves in her 
operations, is illuitrated by this Inquiry, my*purpofe is fu!ly anfwered. 
From the knowledge of the caufe, on which the changes of colour. 
depend in permanently coloured bodies, not only alterations which 
happenin their textare may be explained; but the experiments and 
obfervations may probably lead to curious and ufeful difcoveries in 
the arts of painting, dying, and various manufactures, and throw 
new lights upon many branches of chymiftry and natural philofophy.’ 

We fhall only add, that we have received much pleafure and 
inftruction from the perufal of this work ; that we confider it as 
avery proper fupplement to the Optics of Sir Ifaac Newton; and 
earne(tly recommend it to the attention of thofe ingenious ar- 
tits and manufacturers, who are employed in the application of 
colouring bodies, and who would wifh to be conduéted in their 
practice by natural and juft principles. 


et B--t-y> 


Act. IX, Reliques of Genius. By the late Rev. Mr. Ryan. 12mo. 
3s. bound. Dilly. 1777. ! 

HIS mifcellaneous volume, faid to be the produétion of 

a young clergyman lately deceafed, confifts of feveral de- 
tached pieces in verfe and profe. The former are fix in num- 
ber: Uther and the Son of Owen: an ode—The Power of Abfence 
Hymn to Inguftry—The Genealogy of Winter — Epitaph for Gene- 
tal Wolfeme SF arewell to Poetry. From thefe we fhall fele& the 
R 4 Genealogy 
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Genealogy of Winter, to give our Readers an idea of the 
Wiiter’s poetical talents, which will, we apprehend, be fcarcely 
allowed to have rifen above mediocrity : 
¢ When Chaos, with imperial might, 
Rul’d the dreary realms of night, 
Boreas, from th’outrageous North, 
With his legions iffuing forth, 
In a defart bleak and bare 
Met a damfel pafling fair : 
Fair as in thofe ages feem‘d; 
Her eyes like livid lightning gleam’d ; 
Her growling voice was heard afar, 
Dread as the din of ditlant war: 
For then unknown the vermil dye, 
The rofy lip, the melting eye, 
The graccful fhape, th’ expreflive air, 
That form the foul-fubduing fair. 
Her Aufter nam’d, the North embrac’d, 
With lawlefs outrage: o’er the wafte 
Whirlwinds with impetuous wing 
In triumph hail’d their new-born king : 
For Winter from the rape arofe, 
Ruler of frofts and feather d fnows. 
He o’er the ftorms of Chaos reign’d, 
And delegated rule maintain’d ; 
Till, from before the fapphire throne, 
The potent blaze of beauty fhone, 
And through the boundlefs void of night 
Inceffant pour’d creative light. 
Then heavenly harmony was heard ; 
And lo! the dedal earth appear’d ; 
Hyperion flam’d with ruddy gold: 
Around him radiant planets roll’d: 
Winter his ample power refign’d ; 
And with three fmiling feafons join'd, 
Who fprung from Beauty’s plaftic ray, 
Reluétant holds alternate fway.’ 

The profe part of this mifcellany confifts of, The Ruin of Al 
bert, a tale—The Woes of Alcincee—The Progrefs of Ambition—The 
Dupe, @ charaéier—Obfervations on Horace’s Ode, Mle et nefatto, 
Se. 


» The principal characteriftic of thefe pieces is rather elevation 
and elegance of diction, than that boldnefs of invention, of 
originality of thought, which would entitle them to the appel- 
lation of Reliques of GENIus. 

It hath been intimated to us that the name and ftory of Mr. 
Ryan, prefixed to this work are fictitious; if fo, the Author 
may perhaps have it in his power to difplay an higher degree of 
poetical and literary merit, ina fecond attempt. 


ART; 
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Agr. X. Travels through, the Bannat of Tamefwar, Tranfylvania, and 
Hun ary, in the Year 1770: Deicribed in a feries of Letters to 
Prof. Ferber, on the Mines and Mountains of thefe different 
Countries. By Baron Inigo Born, Counceljor of the Royal Mines 
‘1 Bohemia. To which is added John James Ferber’s Mineralogi- 
cal Hittory of Bohemia. Tranflated from the German ; with fome 
explanatcry Notes, and a Preface on the Mechanical Arts; the 
Art of Mining, and its prefent State and future Improvement. 
ByR.E. Rafpe. 8vo. 5s. boards. Kearfley. 1777. 

HE remote fituation, and uncivilized ftate of the countries 
which are the fubject of the greater part of this publica- 
tion, have rendered them fo little known to the reft of Europe, 
that this attempt to cifplay their fubterranean riches, cannot but 
be acceptable to perfons engaged in the ufeful ftudies of mineralo- 
gy and fofilogy. To fuch, however, it is almoft folely appropria- 
ted; fince the ingenious traveller confines his relations to thefe 
objects fo exclufively, as to admit fearcely any of thole obferva- 
tions on the manners of the people, and the general appearance 
of the country, which might furmib amuflement tor mifcellane- 
ous readers: or fuch who turn over books of travels, merel 
in fearch of entertainment, or with the laudable view of dilling 
time. 

The third Letter, which is almoft the only exception, def- 
cribes the inhabitants of the Bannat, as a people funk in the 
deepeft ignorance and fuperftition. Sonic of the moft curious 
mineralogica) particulars are the account of the rich Nagyaz ore, 
which contains a mixture of filver and gold, the latter predo- 
minating, fo as to entitle it to the appellation of an unique gold 
ore: that of the gold wafhings carried on by the gypfies in the 
Bannat: and that of the filver mines at Joachimfthal in Bohe- 
mia. A metallurgical paper by Mr. Delius, in which methods 
are propofed to foften copper, rendered brittle by an admixture 
of iron, is alfo well wortby the notice of the practical chymitt. 

Concerning the merits of the tranflation, it is enough to fay 
that Mr. Rafpe, of whofe knowledge and learning we have had 
frequent occafion to fpeak, has acquitted himfelf as well as could 
have been expected from a foreigner*. His preface feems chief 
defigned to introduce an account of a Sy/fem of the Earth and 
Mountains, which he propofes to publifh in two vols. 4to. 


Qe itn 





** See alfo our account of his Tranflation of Ferber’s Trayels 
through Italy, Review, Jan. laft, p. 28, A 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
(By our CorREsPONDENTS,) 


F RAN C E, 


ArT. TI. 

ours ad’ Architeflure Civile, &c. i.e. A Courfe or Syftem of 

civil Architeélure, or a Treatife concerning the Decoration, Dij- 
tribution, and Conftruction of Burldings, begun by the late J. ¥, 
BionpeL, the King’s Architect and Profeflor in the Royal 
Academy of Architeture, and continued by M. Patte, Archi- 
tect to his Serene Highnefs the Prince De Deux Ponts. Vo. 
lumes V. and VI. ‘Together with a feparate volume, con- 
taining 136 plates. Paris. 1777. 

The former volumes of this excellent work, publifhed 
about four years ago, were received with univerfal applaufe; 
and the continuation, which is now offered to the Public, 
has an undoubted title to the fame diftin@tion. The great 
object and. defign of the Author is, to deliver the {cience of 
Archiiecture from the caprice of opinion, to exhibit, in a 
regular and didactic order, thofe views and ideas which con- 
ftitute its true and eflential principles, to compare all that 
has been written on the fubject with thoie buildings, 
whether ancient or modern, that have been the moft admired, 
in order to afcertain the cafes where thefe principles are to be 
admiited, and the modifications of which they may be fufcepti- 
ble; in a word, to point out, by juft and folid reafoning, their 
true application, in fuch a manner as to difengage them from 
every thing arbitrary, vague, and uncertain. ‘This work thus 
fupplies the defects of all thofe that preceded it, and may be 
juftly looked upon as the moft complete of its kind. The four 
firft volumes, compofed by M. Bronpex (who died in 1774) 
treated of the ordonnances of architecture, of the decoration 
or ornaments of the outfide of an edifice, and of the diftribu- 
tion of buildings, parks, and gardens; the two laft were de- 
figned to treat of the decoration or embellifhment of the inte- 
sior part of the houfe, of the diftribution of ornaments in the 
apartments, and principally of conftruction in general ; this 
part of the undertaking M. Parre has executed in a matfterly 
manner, and his Continuation difcovers the fame extent of know- 
ledge, folidity of principles, perfpicuity of ftyle, fimplicity of 
method, and elegance of tafte, that are difcernible in thie works 
of his predeceffor. 

Il. eRecherches fur la Preparation que les Romains donnoient a la 
Chaux, dont ils je fervoient pour leurs Conjtrugiions, Se. i. ©. 

Refearches concerning the Manner in which the Romans at 

the 
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the Lime which they ufed in building, as alfo on their Method of 
mixing and ufing their Mortar. By M.pE La Faye. 8vo. 
1777 The laudable defign of this Writer is to enable archi- 
teéts to give to Our modern buildings the fame degree of foli- 
dity, which we admire in thole of ancient times; and with this 
view he has colleéted all the paflages of Vitruvius and Pliny, 
that relate to this fubjeét, even the manner of cbufing and 
working together lime and fand. His refcarches hitherto have 
not been unfuccefsful, though his difcovery is not, yet fo com- 
plete as he propofes to render it. This ingenious Inquirer car- 
ries his views {till farther than the difcovery of the ancient Ro- 
_ man cement: for the fad7itious pillars (as he fuppofes them to 
be) which are admired in the church of St. Amand in Flan- 
ders, and in that of Vezelay.in Burgundy, have led him into a 
path of inveftigation, which gives him the hope of reftoring 
the art of making ftone with lime, fand, and ftone-duft. This 
art was, doubtlefs, formerly practifed with fuccefs, and the 

reat crofs at Geneva is an inftance of the high degree of foli+ 
dity of which this fpecies of compofition is fufceptible ; but it 
is not fo certain that the vaults and columns, in the labyrinths 
and pyramics of Egypt, were of factitious ftone, as our Author 
concludes from a paflage of Pliny, which feems, according to 
its natural interpretation, to prove rather the contrary. How- 
ever, that matter will be foon cleared up by the affiftance of 
M, de Bertin, Minitter of State, who has given orders to the 
Confuls of his nation in Egypt to make the inquiries that are 
neceflary in order to difcover the truth. 

Ii]. Traétatus de Morbis cutaneis, Sc. i.e. A Treatife con- 
cerning curaneous Diforders. ato. volume of 700 pages. 17776 
This is the learned and judicious production of a perfon of high 
eminence in the medical profeffion in France, and whofe name 
is known already by many publications of uncommon merit. A 
long and fuccefsful practice, accompanied with a peculiar ap- 
plication to the {ftudy of cutaneous diforders have enabled Dr. 
Lorry to give the compleateft treatife on this fubjedt that has 
yet appeared. We fee here the true principles ef thefe difor- 
ders laid down with perfpicuity and evidence; their fymptoms 
and characters, though infinitely diverfifed, accurately pointed 
out; and the remedies, of which the moft extenfive knowledge, 
aided by long obfervation and experience, has difcovered thie 
eflicacy, particularly indicated. Dr. Lorry does not confine 
his views to the cutaneous diforders under which the French more 
efpecially labour ; he takes into confideration all the kinds com- 
prehended under this general clafs. From the fmalleft fpot 
to the moft raging leprofy, nothing efcapes his attention; and 
he extends his refearches to every appearance of thofe diforders 

which 
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which affect the fkin in every period of life, in every conftity. 
tion, and in the different climates and parts of the globe; car. 
rying with him, in his difcuflions, many collateral branches of 
knowledge, which enlarge the {phere of our ideas, and unveil 
the fecrets of nature. 

IV. Hiftoire Generale de la Chine, ou Annales de cet Empire, 
&fe. i.e. A General Hifiory of China, or the Annals of that Em. 
pire; tranflated from the Yong-Kien-Kang-mow. By the late 
Father JosepH-ANNe-Marige pe Moyrtiac DE Maira, g 
French Fejuit and Miffiinary at Pekin: Publifhed by the Abbé Gre. 
fier, under the Direétion of M. \a Roux Detchanterayes, Profefor 
of Arabic in the Royal College, and King’s Interpreter in the Oricntal 
Language: : A Work enriched with new Geographical Maps of 
ancient and modern China, drawn by Order of the late Em. 
peror Kang-hi, and now engraven for the firit Time. With other 
Copper-plates. Vols. f. and II. 4t0. 1777. In one of our late 
Appendixes we prepared our Readers for the appearance of the 
woik now before us, and gave fome account of the circum. 
{tances relative toits publication, from the pro/pectus or preli- 
minary difcourfe of iss Editor, the Abbe Grolier*. It is a pe. 
culiar and interefting circumitance in this work, that it gives 


us the knowledge of the Chinefe hiftory from the Chinefe ~ 


themfelves, and not from the more dubious teports of Euro- 
peans, from whom alone we have hitherto had our accounts of 
that empire. The two firft volumes, now publifhed, carry 
down the hiftory of China from the year 2940 to the year 141 
before the Chriftian era, and thus comprehend a period of 2799 
years. From hence the Reader will perceive that there are 
many barren periods in the earlier parts of the Chinefe hiftory, 
and the aridity of the firft dynafties, now before us, is a pre- 
fumption in favour of the veracity of the hiftorians, who have 
given this abiidgment of the Chinefe annals. ‘Thefe hiftorians, 
having found no authentic records to fill the chafms which the 
deftruction of the ancient archives have occafioned, have rather 
chofen candidly to Jet the blank fubfift than to fill i¢ with fa- 
bulous and extravagant inventions. This General Hiftory 
makes meution of feveral princes that reigned in China before 
the Emperor Yao; but it is with this prince who afcended the 
throne in the year 2557 before Chrift, that the true hiftory of 
the Chinele commences; before Yao every thing has an’ ob- 
fcure anc fabulous afpect, and the accounts of Yeou Tfas- 
Ci, whom our hiftorians fuppofe to have been the firft fage 
that formed the manners of the Chinefe, and of Fou-hi, or 
Fohi, who is faid to have been their firft monarch, in the year 
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* Vol. liv. p. 539. sis 
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before Chrift, are unworthy of credit. Yao is the firft 
mperor mentioned in the Chou- King of Confucius, which is 
certainly the moft refpeétable monument of Chinefe antiquity, 
as it was compiled by a true fage, in a period of ufurpation and 
tumult, when tributary princes were endeavouring to bury in 
oblivion the wife maxims and inftitutions of the ancient go- 
vernment. 

V. Paralléle des Eaux Minerales d’ Allemagne que l'on tranfporte 
m France, &F de celles de la méme Nature qui fourdent dans le 
Royaume, Sc. i.e. A Parallel between. the German Mineral Wa- 
urs which are imported in France, and the Mineral Waters which 
have their Sources in that Kingdom, together with Remarks upon 
the Analyfis of Mineral Waters in general. Compofed (by Order ) 
by Dr. Rautin, King’s Phyfician, Infpector general of the 
Mineral Waters in France, and of the Infirmaries at Paris, 
Member of the Royal Society of London, &c.. A Volume in 
12mo. of 300 Pages. 1777. There zs, there can be no doubt 
conceining the capacity of this eminent Author; there may be, 
perhaps, in fome minds, a fulpicion of the influence of nattonal 
and patriotic views on his chemical difcuffions ; and to deceive 
from {uch views, is of all impofitions the leaft odious. Bur, 
however, as the fadis alleged by Dr. RauLin may be tried by 
the criterion of experience, and his arguments by that of found 
reafon, he has furely too much fenfe to expect to impofe upon 
the Public, in this age of light and inquiry. 

VI. Difcours en forme de Differtation fur PEtat. a&tuel des 
Maontognes des Pyrenees, &% fur les Caufes de leur Degradation, &e. 
i.e. A Differtation on the prefent State of the Pyrenean Mountains, 
and on the Caufes of their Degradation, by M. D’Arcet, Doc- 
tor-Regent of the Faculty of Phyfic at Paris, and Royal Pro- 
feflor of Chemiftry. 8vo. 1776. ‘This Diflertation is the fub- 
ftance of a difcourfe delivered by the Author at his inflallation 
in the Profeflorfhip of Chemiftry, and it contains feveral curious 
obfervations, as well as fome picturefque defcriptions of thofe 
awful mountains, whofe degencracy and decrepitude he attribut:s 
to rains, drifts of falling {now, earthquzkes, perpetual vicifli- 
tudes of drought and humidity, froft and thaw, to mofles, 
plants, and deep-rooted trees, &c. To this Drflertation are 
added experiments and obfervations concerning the variations 
of the barometer and thermometer, and fome pieces relative to 
natural philofophy, natural hiftory, and chemiftry ; together 
— a note of M. Le Adounier, concerning the magnetic 
needle, . 

Vil. Hiftoire de la Reine Marguerite de Valois, premiere Femme 
du Roi Henri IV. &e. i.e. The Hiftory of Queen Margaret de 
Valois, firft Wife of Henry lV. of Frame. By M, A, pz Mons 
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cez, Regular Canon, &c. 8vo. Paris. 1777. This fuba 
ject takes in the moft interefting period, and gives occafion tg 
an exhibition of the moft fingula: charafters in French hiftory, 
Queen Margaret, herfelf, was an aftonifhing mixture of good 
and bad qualities. Her beauty was enchanting, her wit agree. 
able and lively, her facility of expreffion in different languages, 
efpecially in Latin, extraordinary, and her heart, which yielded 
without refiftance to all the impreffions of voluptuous love, was 
at the fame time intrepid in the face of danzer, and firm in the 
hour of trial and calamity. In the hiftory of this extraordinary 
woman, whofe life was a motley fcene of devotion and licen. 
tioufnefs, we find the hiftory of her time. Charles IX, 
Henry III. the Duke d’Aiengon, Catherine de Medicis, the 
King of Navarre, Conde, and the Guifes, with all the difaf- 
trous events, and atrocious crimes of that difmal period, are 
held forth to view, by our Author, reprefented with impartiality 
and candour, and accompanied with reflexions which are folid 
and judicious. 

VIII. Obfervations fur les Maladus Epidemiques, &e. i.e. 
Objfervations on Epidemical Diforders; a Work formed upon the 
Plan of the Epidemics of Hippocrates, and in which the beft Me 
thod of obferving this Kind of Difeafes is pointed out. Publifhed 
at the King’s Expence. By M. Lepecg pe 1a Ciorurg, 
Dosétor-Regent in the Faculty of Phyfic at Caen, gto. 1777, 
It was by the obfervation of epidemical diftempers, and the 
important difcoveries of which it was the fource, that Hippo- 
crates was enabled to lay the firft folid foundations of the art 
of healing ; and all the improvements of medical fcience that 
are of any confequence, have been made by thofe who followed 
his fteps. The work before us, which we owe to the labours of 
a worthy fon of this Father of Phyfic, is divided into two parts. 
The firf, which is no more than an introduction, or preli- 
minary difcourfe, contains a variety of interefting materials. 
The Author fhews the neceflity of following the method of 
Hippocrates, and gives, in a rapid {ketch of the hiftory of phyfic, 
a view of the errors that have been engendered by the fpirit 
of fyftem, difplaying, at the fame time, its fatal influence on the' 
ast of healing, of which it has retarded the progrefs during 
the courfe of 22 centuries. He afterward defcribes the labours 
of the phyfician, points out the principles by which they ought 
to be directed, and enters into a vaft and inftrutive detail con- 
cerning the fpirit of obfervation in general, and the particular 
objects to which it muft extend; and here nothing efcapes 
his notice that can tend to render the obfervation of epidemics 
complete and ufeful. Thé fecond part contains an account of 
the diforders that reigned in 1770, ranged according to the fea- 
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ceded by an intereflting defcription of the feafons 
d their influence on the animal ceconomy. 
GERMAN Y. 

IX. Hifoire de VEglife'S des Evéques Princes de Strafbourg : 
« e, An Hiftory of the Church and Prelatical Princes of Stra/burg. 
By the Abbé GRANDIDIER, Secretary to the Bifhop of Straf- 
burg, and Corre/pondent of the Royal Academy of Infcriptions 
and Beiles Lettres at Paris. 4to, Strafburg, 1777: q his 
Hiftory, though it is confined to a particular diftri@, contains 
fome facts that throw light upon feveral periods of the hilto- 
ries of France and Germany, and upon the antiquities of thofe 

ions. 
my. Analefia veterum Poetarum Gracorum. FEditore Rich. Pb. 
Franc. Brunck. This colle&tion of the productions and frag- 
ments of the ancient Greek poets, in three volumes in 8vo. 
has been long expected with impatience by the lovers of Greek 
literature upon the Continent, and it anfwers their expeta- 
tions. The pieces are publifhed in Greek alone, and great care 
has been taken to prevent errors of the prefs. The Notes alfo, 
and the Various Readings with which the work is enriched by 
the Editor,’ furnifh abundant proofs of his tafte and erudition. 
The place of publication is Stra/burg, 1777. 

iT AL. Y. 

XI. Memoria Sopra Gli Antifetiici, Se. i. e. A Memoir cone 
cerning Antifeptics, defigned HA the » nl: of the Pradiice of 
Phfe. By Dr. BAantH, Mesny, Dire@or of the Hofpitals in 
Tufcany, and Phyfician to his. Royal Highnefs the Grand Duke, 
&c, 8vo. Florence. 1776. The experiments of the learned 
Dr. PatnGLe threw much light upon this important fubjeé ; 
and yet, perhaps, our notions of putrefaction or putridity, and 
its eflential characters, remain ftill imperfe€t and inaccurate, 
Dr. Mesny mentions the experiments and obfervations of Sir 
John Pringle; but to thefe he has added many others, which 
arenew. His trials are made firft on the fieth of animals, next 
on human blood, and then he compares the-refults together. 


fons, and mt 
themfelves, an 


An this procefs he found, among others, the follewing circum- 
flances: that crabs’ eyes, inftead of being antifeptics, as is ge= . 


nerally fuppofed, are evidently feptical,—that deco&tions of the 
antifeptic kind do not only operate on corrupted bodies, but 


even on thofe that corrupt others,—that the blood is lefs fuf- . 


ceptible of corruption and alteration, than the flefhy parts of 
the body,—that there are few feptics, and that the air ought 
to be confidered as the moft dangerous of them al],—that ice 


is a powerful antifeptic, that the nitrous vapours arifing from.. 


nectffary houfes are fo likewife, though the vapours of common 
/ewers have qualities of a quite oppofite nature, and, finally, 
that of all the antifeptics, that whofe operation is the moft ra- 
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pid, and the moft certain, is water, impregnated with fixeq 
air. 

XH. Nuova Efpsfizione, Se. i.e. A new Expofiticn of thy 
real Strudture of the human Cerebellum. By Mr. Vincent 
Macacarnge, Profeflor of Chirurgery at Acqui. 12mo, Ty. 
ring 1776. ‘The varicty obfervable in the fituations of the 
minute parts that enter into the ftructure of the brain, in dif. 
ferent perfons, has not, in the opinion of our Author, been 
fufficiently attended to by anatomifts ; and hence proceeds, as 
he thinks, the entire ignorance of the ufe of thefe parts which 
univer [ally prevails. Without examining how far Mr. Mata. 
CARNE may have exaggerated this ignorance, we cannot but 
acknowledge the profound attention with which he has exa. 
mined this nice and difficult fubject. His patience has alfo 
been rewarded with difcoveries that may be of confequence ip 
other fciences befide that of anatomy. In his diflection of 44 
cerebels, he always obferved a remarkable difference in the ftruc. 
ture of the lobules, in their union, in the quantity, direétion, 
order, and extent of the /amina which conftitute their erbu/culi 
medullares, and, laftly, in the fituation of the latter, with re. 
fpeét to the lobules to which they are related. Certain arbu/- 
culi, which, in fome cerebels, make a part of a lobule, are 
entirely wanting in others, or belong, in common, to two lo- 
bules, or to an oppofite one, with which they are {carcely 
in, contact: the very farrows of the cerebel are of various 
depths and extent in different. perfons: befides the diverfity 
of the ftructure of the lobes, in their relation to each he} 


mifphere of the cerebel, our Author found frequent tranf{po-: 


fitions in their parts; he perceived alfo the fame variations 
in the fituation of the parts, which are placed on the lower 
fide of the cerebel ; thefe parts are even more complicated than 
others, and the arrangement of the lamina, which compofe 


them, has nothing determinate or invariably uniform and. 


fixed. Such is the information deducible from the principal 
obfervations of our Author, and it fhews fufficiently that it is 


{carcely poffible to give a complete theory of the ftructure of , 


the cerebel, 

XIII. Saggio di Economia Civile, &c. i. e. An Effay on Civil 
Oeconomy. Dedicated to his Royal Highnefs the Prince of Pied- 
mont, by Count Donaupr pE MALtiere. 8vo. Turin. 
1776. In this work, which is recommendable on account of 
the folidity, precifion, and perfpicuity, with which its ufeful 
fubje& is treated, the Author confiders fucceffively the follow- 
ing important objects : population, agriculture, commerce, €X- 
change, coin, public credit, a trading nobility, metals, femt- 
metals and minerals, manufactures, filk, wool, dying-ftuffs, 
and the relation of commerce to finances. 
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MrscELEANEOU & 

Art. 12. 4 Treatife on Man, his intellectual Faculties, and his Edu- 
cation. A Pokthumous Work of M. Helvetius, Tranflated from 
the French with additional’ Notes: By W. Hooper, M. D. 2 Vols, 
gvo, 128. bound. Law, &c. 1777. hh ; 

HIS work is too extenfive and diverfified in its materials, to 
admit of a. particular analyfis.within the limits which we are 
obliged to prefcribe to ourfelves ; and many of the principles whieh 
jt maintains are fo entirely novel, and militate fo itrongly againit 

‘commonly reccived opinions, that it merits an examination, much 

more minute than our cfiice will, at prefent, allow us to undertake. 

We mutt therefore content ourfelves with remarking, in general, thae 
though the bigot may meet with much ground of offence 1A this trea- 
tife, and though even the philofopher may think our Author fome- 
times rafh in his affertious, and precipitate in his conclufions, the 
friends of free enquiry, and lovers of literature, will be pleafed 
with the liberal fpirit that animates the work, and will admire the 
numerous marks which it bears of penetrating oblervation, and ori- 
ginal genius. 

The tranflation is in general much too literal to convey the full 
fpirit of the original, and is often fo exact a copy of the French that 
itis not Englifh, It would be eafy to quote many inftances of thi; 
but the following ‘may fulfice: * ‘here is nothing the prieft will not 
do to render the monarch a for, inecceible to his fubjeéts, and dif. 
guited with the cares of adiminiltration.’ 

Art. 13. Four Difcourfes, tranfiated from the Spani/h of Feyjoo ; 
onthe following Subjects ; the Voice of the People ; Virtue and 
Vice; exalted and ‘iumble Fortune; the moft refined Policy. 8vo. 
"3.8, fewed. Becket. 1777. 

The author of thefe D:fcourfes wis a dignified Clergyman of the 
Church of Rome, much refpected for his Jearning and candour; and 
the tranflator adds, «hax his works have been fo much admired in 
Spain, as to have pafled through eight editibrs—I: is no inconfider- 
able proof of the general increafe of a fpirit of moderation, that a 
work which abeunds with fuch liberai fentiments, and which fo bold- 
ly attacks vulgar. prejudices, fhould meet with fo much encourage- 
ment.and applaufe in a country which has for many ages becn one of the 
‘ftrong-holds of ignorance and fuperitition The Author difcovers 
exienfive reading, and. treats his feveral fubjeéts with fome fingularity 
of ftyle and method inéeed-——but with that boldnefs which always 
characterifes genius. Even the Englifh reader, who has feen the 
fabjects of morality and policy difcufied in- every variety of form, 
will not think this work deftitute cf the merit of originality. " 
Art. 14. 4 Journey to the Highlands of Scotland, with occafional 

Remarks on Dr. Johnfon’s Tour. “By a Lady. 8vo. 2s. 6M, 

fewed. Fielding an Co. | 

It was highly commendable in the Author of thefe Letters to ex- 
ercife her epiftolary talents for her own amufement and that of her 

Rev, Sept, 1777. S friends, 
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friends, on her joarnéy into Scotland ; and her letters might on ma 
accounts be highly acceptable in the private circle of her acquaint. 
ance. But ic was not a neceflary confequence from hence, that they 
were fafficiently curious and original to merit the public attention, 
An impartial review of their contents might poflibly have cop. 
vinced the Author and her friends, that they could afford the pubic 
no important information, nor any high degree of entertainment, 
They are however written in an agreeable tile, and give a lively and 
pleafing view of the country, which may ferve as a counter part to the 
picture which Dr. Johafon has drawn with his /omdre pencil. 


Art. 15. 4n Apology for the Life and Writings of David Hume, Ef 5 


with a parallel between him and the late Lord Chefterfield: To 
which is added an Addrefs to.the Rev Dr. Horne, by way of re. 
ply to his Letter to Adam Smith, LL. D. By Courtney Melmoth, 
1zmo, .2s, 6d.” Fielding and Walker. 
If the Life and Writings of Mr. Hume need an apology, they me. 
rit a better apologift than Mr. Courtney Melmoth. The plain 
fatts related in Mr. Hume’s fhort and artlefs account of himfelf, can 
receive no illuftration, nor the deductions which arife from them, any 
fupport, from the comment of fo fuperficial a declaimer. An indif. 
criminate charge of hypocrify brought againft the advocates of reli. 

gion, and oblique infinuations to the difcredit of chriitianity, from a 

writer who has -fo lately pleaded the caufe of revelation*, may ferve 

to expofe his own inconfillency and narrownefs of fpirit; and di- 

greflive declamations, on dedications, on the charatter of the Great, 

and on the vices of Lord Chefterfield, may fweil out the volume toa 
convenient fize. But to ftand forth as an apologift for Mr. Hume, 
and an advocate for his philofophy, requires depth of penetration, 

{trong powers of reafoning, and a truly philofophical fpirit; of all 

which the prefent work affords but {lender appearances. 

Art. 16. 4 Letter to Courtney Melmoth, E/q. Occafioned by his 
Apology for the Life and Writings of David Hume, Efq. Bya 
Country Curate. 12mo. 1s. Exeter, printed. Sold by Rich 
ardfon in London. | 
As the friends of revelation have little to apprehend from Mr. 

Melmoth’s Apology, they have as little to admire in the reply of his 

zealous reprover: for if vague declamation, and abufive ridicule can- 


not /upport, fo neither can the damnatory denunciations of Pigott 


overturn, the fyitem of modern philofophy. 


Art. 17. 4 Supplement to his Addrefs ta the Inhabitants of th 


Parifh of St. Anne, Wefiminfier ; by the Rev. Thomas Martyo. 

8vo. 6d, Corral. 1777. 

In the Review for May lait, we briefly noticed the firft editton of 
Mr, Martyn’s well-written addrefs to the inhabitants of the parifh in 
which he officiated as Curate to Dr. Hind, the Reftor. The mifun- 
deritanding between thefe two reverend gentlemen we find, fill fab 
fitts ; and that it has not been amicably accommodated, may hereafter 


_ prove matter of rejoicing to many individuals among the inferior 


clergy, who will be confiderably interefted in the legal decifion of 
this difpute. 


—) 





* Remarks on the Sublime and Beautiful of Scripture. * 
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We have now before us the third edition of Mr. Martyn’s addrefs ; 
to which is added, this Supplement ; but it is fold feparately, for the 
convenience of thofe who purchafed the former editions : 1¢ confifts, 
principally, of a republication of the news-paper correfpondence be- 
tween Dr. Hind and Mr. Martyn, which took place foon after the 
frit appearance Of the Addre/s,—Whatever may be the iffue of this 
controverfy in the courts of law, it feems pretty clear that the reve- 
send Reétor will ftand but a poor chance againift his {pirited Curate in 
the court of literature. i 


Art. 18. Letters from the Ifland of Teneriffe, Brazil, the Cape of 


Good Hope, and the Eaft Indies. By Mrs. Kinderfly. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Nourfe. 

Though we find in thefe Letters few material facts not to be met 
with in the narrative of former yoyagers, and little of that philofo- 
phical penetration fo defirabie in travellers, who undertake to com- 
municate their obfervations to the public, the writer relates a va- 
riety of amufing particulars with much eafe and fimplicity, and 
with every mark of fidelity. The following fpecimen of her man- 
ner of writing will, we doubt not, be acceprable to our readers. 

LETTER LVI. 
Allahabad, O&. 1767. 

‘. After the picture I have given you of the indolence and ftupidity 
of the inhabitants of India, it is but juft to give fome account of that 
atience and neatnefs, by which fome of their manufactories are 
aia to fuch perfection, that Europe can boaft of nothing to 
equal them. ‘The’moft curious of which are the muflins and filli- 
rane, : 
" Weaving is the employment of the greateft number of the peo- 
ple throughout India; but the greateft manufactory for fine muflins, 
callicoes, dimities, &c. is at a place called Daca, in Bengal, and for- 
merly the capital of that province. The exquifite finenefs of fome 
of the muflins is inconceivable ; for thofe which are made for the 
Mogul and his Zanannah are ten times the price of any allowed to 
be made for Europeans or any other merchants. 

‘ Embroidery and needle work of all forts, is likewife brought to 
the greatelt perfeftion at Daca. The needle work is all performed 
by _ Their flownefs is intolerable, but their patience is withe 
out end. 

‘ This extreme flownefs is the caufe of all the works being ex- 
ceflively expenfive ; for although the wages of each perfon is noe 
more than three or four rupees a month; the length of time they 
are about every piece of work, makes it coftly at the end. 

* They willcopy from any pattern you give them with the greateft 
exactnefs, but never invent a pattern of their own, nor have they the 
ingenuity to make any alteration according to the piece they are at 
work upon ; or to difpofe of the different forts of work or colours, fo 
as to form the beauty of the whole. In fhort, with the mott exquifite 
neatnefs they are utterly devoid of tatte. 

* The fineft fillagrane is alfo made at Daca: this is work which 
requires great delicacy and patience ; it is not perforated like the 
flligrane made in Europe, but the gold or filver is cut into long 
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pieces like fine threads and foldered together with fuch extraord. 
nary neatnefs, that itis impefible, apon the moit Curious examinatiog 
todifcover by what means itis joined. It ts extremely light, but til] 
vallly expentive, for the labour cofts about ten.times.as much as the 
metal. 

* At Benoras is a great manufaCory of gold and filver filks ang 
gauzes: they are very coftly, from the caufes I have before mentioned, 
and are by no means beautiful in proportion to their price; for they 
shave no method of dreiling the filks fo as to give them a glofs, nor 
can they dye them of any beautiful colours ; therefore all the filks ma 
nufaGured in Hindoltan have a peculiar dulnefs; the gold and filver 
jn them does not make am appearance equal to the quantity, for they 
know net the art of drawing itout to the exceflive finenefs requifite 
for covering the thread. 

‘The chief ufe made of the filks by the inhabitants is for long 
drawers, which are worn by both men and women ; the filver and gold 
pauzes are worn by the women in the fame manner as they wear 
a fhawl., 

‘In the towns where fuch goods are made asthe company trades in, 
fome of their fervants are obliged to be ftationed : if it is a confider- 
able fatory there is generally one of the council, and feveral gen. 
tlemen under him, to collect the goods, or rather to get them made; 
for the work-people feldom begin a piece of cloth, or any other work, 
‘till they have part of the money in hand; fothat, inftead of purchafing 
‘the goods of the makers, they are obliged to retain vaft multitudesof 
weavers, &c. advancing money before any thing can be done. 

‘The other European companies have likewife their factories ; and 
private merchants, both Europeans and Black Men, are obliged to 
colle&t their goods by the fame means, if they chufe to have them 
from the firft hand. 

‘ This is the method with the people of all trades: therefore, what- 
ever a perfon chufes to have made, they muft fend for the maker, and 
advance him about half the price, to purchafe materials, If it isa 
filverf{mith, one muft give him the full weight of the piece of plate 
he is'to make, in rupees, befides paying in part for his workman- 
fhip. In this and all other works they are equally tedious; which's 
occafioned not only by the natural flownefs and indifference with 
which they go about every thing, but alfo by their want of proptt 
tools. The Indians are very bad mechanics; they do not to this 
day know the ufe of a loom, but lay their threads the whole length 
of the piece of cloth they are to weave. For thefe reafons, that 
which might be performed in a few hours, becomes the employment 
of many oe One is at a lofs which to wonder at moft, their p* 
tience in completing any piece of work with fuch tools, or theif 

-ftupidity in not inventing others ; or laftly, their obftinacy in refufing 
to adopt a beter method when it is pointed out to them ; they C0n- 
tent themfelves with faying, this is the method my father ufed, and 
‘my grandfather before him; why then fhould I alter it? Neithts 
Mahomedans or Hindoos ever change their mode, either in drefs 
furniture, carriages, or any other thing: therefore invention and im 
provement are no part of their ideas,’ 4 
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It will bea fatisfaCtion to thofe who read for information, to be af- 
fared that thefe Letters are not like m apy others the manufacture of 
, hireling, but the production of a real Praveller. 

Art, 19 A Letter to her Grace the Dutchefs of D. Anfwered 
curforily. By Democritus. gto. 15. Bildwin, 

This is not one of your foolith tittering philofophers, like him of 
Abdera, who laughed at people’s eager purfuits after the pomps and 
yanities Of this wicked world. The prefent Democritus is a fober, 
feious man, who knows life better, and gravely rea/ons about, and 
vindicates, the levities of our high- bred lafles—But how could the man 
be fo ignorant of his own name ! 

Art. 20. Obfervations in a Journey to Paris, by way of Flanders, 
in Auguft, 1776. 2 Vols 12mo. 6s, bound. Robinfon. 

Thefe are the genuine obfervations of a fenfible traveller, and 
agood writer :—need we add, that his book affords information and 


entertainment ! 


' 


MEDICAL, 

Art. 21 Firf? Lines of the Praétice of Plyfic, for the ufe of 
the Stadents in the Univerfity ofEdinburgh. By William Cullen, 
M. D. Vol. 1ft. 8vo. 6s. Edinburgh, printed. So!d by Mur- 
ray, London. 1777, 

The eminent and learned profeffor, who, with the modefty infepa- 
rable from great abilities, offers this performance rather as a teat- 
book for his ftudents, than a direétory for the medical world in ge- 
neral, very juftly requires, that in pafling judgment upon it, regard 
fhould be had to the neceffary concifenefs of its plan ; and that the 
critic fhould not haftily reje&t opinions, which he may not perhaps 
entirely comprehend, and which appear without the proofs that 
their Author can adduce in their fupport. ‘That, indeed, fome fur- 
ther illuftrations were neceflary to a right comprehenfion of fome of 
the doctrines. advanced by the ingenious profeffor, we prefently 
felt on perufing his theory of the proximate caufe of fevers ; which, 
in the concife form here given to it, does not appear to us with that 
clearnefs and plaufibility which, we doubt not, the more diffule /ec- 
fares of its propounder would beftow on it. The exiftence of atony 
and /pa/m at the fame time in the fame veffels, upon which his theory 
is principally founded, is not only, as the author obferves, difficult 
toexplain, but difficult to conceive of, with any precifion by one 
whois not prepared by fuitable phyfiological and pathological ex- 
planations, It is therefore with propriety that the work is peculiarly 
addreffed to Edinburgh ftudents, who cannot fail to receive great ad- 
vantage from an analy fis of lectures, in the moft effential part of their 
courfe; drawe up by the perfon who delivers them, It would be a 
great injuftice, however, to reprefent the work in general as turning 
upon abftrufe fpeculative points which are local in any one {chool of 
medicine, On the contrary, the rules of praétice are every where. 
Geduced from experience and obfervation ; and. unlike the greater 
part of fyftem-builders, Dr. Cullen appears-much more folicitous to 
weprefent facts as they really are, than as his theory would require 
them to be, —_ 

This firft volume contains only the two firt orders of Pffexie or’ 
Febrile Difeafes, viz. Fevers and Inflammations. 
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We cannot but exprefs a wifh, that for the credit of the Univer. 
“i fity of which the writer forms fo confpicuous a part, greater attention 
had been paid to neatnefs and accuracy of language. It would be 
abfurd to expect the perfection of elegance in a work of this nature; 
but correétnels is always due from the member of a liberal and learned 
profefion. Such a difgufting folecitm or provincialifm (we {carcely 
know which) as the ufe of the verb refu/e, § inftead of deny, might 
furely have been avoided. 

Art. 22. 4 Dijffertation on the Inoculated Smail- Pox: or, an At- 
tempt towards an Invelligation of the real Caufes which render 
the Small Pox, by Inoculation, fo much more mild and fafe, than 
the fame Difeafe when produced by the ordinary Means of Infec. 
tion, By John Mudge, Surgeon, at Plymouth. 8vo. 2s, 64, 
Davies. 1777- 

The fenfible author of this Treatife, after fhewing the futility of 
feveral of thofe opinions, which attribute the fuperior mildnefs of the 
inoculated Small-Pox, to fome fgle caufe, difcufles the circum. 
ftances by which a fubjeét for variolous infection may be influenced, 
under the following heads. ‘ Firft, Te abit of body, and flate of the 
patitnt’s conflitution, at the time of infection. Secondly, Fhe quantity of 
wariolous matter fuppofed to exif? in the confiitution at the time of the 
Jeizure ; or, in more general terms, and perhaps what will be found 
more confonant totruth, the different tendency there is in the fame body, 
at different times to be poif ned by the variolous taint. Thirdly, The man- 
ner in which the fubje& is infected, or the difease produced; either acci-, 
dentally by contagion, or by ancpidemic tendency: Fourthly, The falutary 
or malignant influence in the air, or external nature, at the time of infection, 
Under all thefe he attempts to elucidate the advantages which Inocula- 
tion gives, or may be fo managed as to give, over natural infection; and 
concludes from the whole that the difference arifes, not from any particu: 
Jar fecret, trick, or mode of phyfical management, but from an happy 
and neceflary concurrence of important circumftances in favour of the 
inoculated fubjeét ; namely the abfence of all thofe mifchievous 
agencies to which a patient under the Small- Pox, in a way of nature, 
is unfortunately expofed.’ Some ufeful pratical deduétions are oc- 
cafionally interfperfed ; and a poflfcript is fubjoined, defcribing a ve- 
ry convenient and certain method of communicating the infection by 
operation. 

In difcuffing an opinion which has been advanced, that Inoculation 
with crude unripened matter may be the caufe of the fuperior fuc- 
cefs of fome modern practitioners, he relates a very carious fat, 
which at the fame time that it fhews the uncertainty of this method, 
tends to throw light on the much difputed queftion: What appear: 
ances of infection are fufficient to fecure the patient againft a future 
attack ? We fhall tranfcribe it for the information of our readers. 
*Mefirs. Langworthy and Arfcott, furgeons, in the fpring of 1775 
inoculated at Plymton, a neighbouring town, forty patients ; of which 
number thirty were infeéted with crude matter from the arm ofa 
young woman, five days after fhe herielf had been inoculatea with 
concocted. mztter, which did eventually produce in her a pretty 
~ § As thus * We by no means intend to refu/e that, &¢,’———* Lead 
us to refu/e its being a critical day,’ ° _ | 
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fmart fever, and a fufficient number of eruptions, The other ten 

were inoculated with matter of another kind, which I procured, in a 

concocted ftate, from a puftule of the natural fmall-pox. The arms 

of all the forty patients took the infection; and the latter ten, af- 

ter the eruptive fever, had the fmall-pox inthe ufual way. Of the 

other thirty, though the infe&tion took place on their arms, fo as to 

enflame them contiderably, and to props a very large prominent 

puttule with matter in it, on each of them, yet not one nad any erup- 

! tive fever, or a fingle fubfequent eruption, on any part of the body ; 

but about the eighth, in fome the ninth, and in others the tenth day, 

the inflammation began to difappear, and about the twelfth or thir- 
teenth the puftu.es on their arms fcabbed off, 

‘ It is to be remarked too, that the matter which was in thofe puf- 
tules having been ufed to inoculate others, produced on them ex- 
aftly the fame appearances, unattended alfo with either fever or 
fmall pox. Notwithitanding the arms of thofe patients afforded the 
moft indubitable proofs of infeftion, yet as the coniftiiutions of none 
of them appeared to have been infeéted by the fuppofed viriolous 
poifon, and it was therefore highly uncertain whether they were fe- 
cure from fucure infection, it was thought right to inoculate the whole 
number again; accordingly five were inoculated from the natural 
fmall-pox, and twenty. five from the artificial, but all with concoéted 
matter, taken fubfequent tothe eruptive fever. The refult was, that 

very one of them had the eruptive fever and fucceeding eruptions: 

»WRthort, they had the {mall pox in different degrees, but ail in the 

ufual way of inoculated patients.’ 

Art. 23. 4 Treatife on the Ufe and Abufe of Mineral Waters: 
Alfo Rules neceflary to be obierved by Invalids who vilit the Cha- 
lybeate Springs of the Old and New Tunbridge Wells. Togcther 
with fome Remarks on the immoderate Ufe of Sea Water. By 
Hugh Smith, M. D. Author of the Family Phyfician, &c, 8vo, 
6d. Kearfley. 

We cannot but think that the above title promifes a good deal too 
much for a pamphlet of twenty-four pages, In fact, excepting a few 
rules (which are indeed fenfible and judicious enough) for the ufe of 
the Tunbridge Waters, there is little in this fhort piece befides loofe 
and trite declamation, introduced with unneceflary pomp. A 

PoLITICAL, P 
eyArt. 24. A Letter to Us, from one of Ourfilves. 8vo. 1s. 6de 
vl Kearfley. 1777. 

A vehement declamation againit the prevailing luxury and cor- 
ruption of the times—the infidious arts and views of government— 
the imminent danger of the conflitution, &c. in which fome truth is 
mingled with much invective. The Author, however, not meaning 
totake up his readers’ time to no ufeful end, propofes the following 
remedies for the worft of thofe bad things of which he complains, viz. 
foorter parliaments, a more equal reprefentation, and an effefual exclu- 

fon of placemen and penfioners ; except thofe few who may be neceflary 

for giving information to the houfe, &c. 

But as thefe healing remedies have been often, in vain, recom- 
mended and preicribed before, by a variety of ftate phyficians, we 
fear they will continue to be difregarded till, in our author’s words, 
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the wound will have reached a mortal part, and then we may’ take 

our laf farewell 

Art. 25. Candid Truth: in Anfwer to 4 Letter to Us, te, 
Svo. re. Law. 

Candid Truth, who, poflibly, is happy in fome good warm fitua. 
tion, thinks very differently (fee the preceding article) of the times 
the government, and the ftate of our political conftitution. He a¢. 
cordingly endeavours to convince one of oarfelves of his error: iq 
which attempt, we imagine, he will fucceed no better than his oppo. 
nent, in his reformation fcheme : unlefs he has interett enough at 
court to recommend him there, as a convert,—on Hudibras’s prin. 
ciple 

* What makes all dofrines plain and clear ??— 
A WwW. 

Art. 26. The Argument in the Cafe of Ebenezer Smith Platt, now 
under confinement for High Treafon. By a Gentleman of the 
Law. To which is added, The Opinion of the Court of King’s 
Bench on.a Motion to admit Mr. Platt to Bail; delivered on 
Monday 12th May, 1777. 4to. 1s.6d. Kearfley. 

This writer’s defigu is to prove that Mr. Platt’s application for 
admiffion to bail on the Habeas Corpus Aé& was ill advifed, and un- 
tenable, and that Lord Mansfield’s determination in his cafe was 
confonant to law and juftice. It is prefaced by an highly complimen- 
tary addrefs to his Lordthip. E 

‘ 


Novets and MemorRs, 


Art. 27. Fulia de Roubigné; a Tale: In a Series of Letters, 


publifhed by the Author of the Man of Feeling and the Man of the 

World. izmo. 2 Vols. 3s. fewed. Cadell. 17776 

From the fpecimens which this Writer has already given of his 
ability and tafte, the Public will be naturally led to expea entertain- 
ment from this work, of a kind fuperior to that which is ufually to 
be met with in novels. And we can with pleafure affure our Readers, 


that they will find in Julia de Rowbigné, the fame richnefs of inver- 


‘tion, pathos of fentiment. and fimpticity of language, which diftin- 
guifhed the Author’s former productions. We have found fo much 


* to admire in thefe natural effusions of genius and feeling, that itis 


‘with regret we learn from the preface, that this may, probably, be 


the laf time that the Author * will contribute, im this way, to the 


amufement of the Public. 
Art. 28... The Hiftory of the Curate of Craman, Taken from 
real Life. By an unbeneficed Clerzyman of the Charch of Eng- 
land. --rzmo. 2 Vols. 5-8. fewed. Johnfon, 1777. : 
This narrative exnibits a ftriking picture of the dithiculties which 
obftruct “the way of promotion in the church of England, and the 
hardfhips to which the inferior clergy are liable. ‘Ibe tale is fimple 
andunterefting, and 1; fometimes enlivened with humorous incidents | 
To remedy the evils of which the Author fo juftly and feelingly 
complains, he propofes that every curate who does the duty of any 





* The name of this Writer, we are informed, is Mackenzie:—of 
Edinbareh. ‘ ie 
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rifh fhould have, at leaft, one-third of the cythes thereof—that he 
jnould be prefented to it by the patron, and always fucceed to the 
henefice, at the death or refignation of the incumbeat—that every 
beachce in the kingdom ahove 3001. per ann. fhould fink a certain 
moiety of the overplus, to raife a fund for the augmentation of fach 
ys have lefs than 150 1. per ann.—and that every ecclefiaiiical fine- 
cure fhould contribute largely to the fame purpofe. However equi- 
table fuch a plan for the regulation of the revenues of the church 
may be thought, it will not perhaps be eafy to convince thoie who 
are fatished with the provifion which their Holy Mother hath. made 
for them, that any alteration would be expedient. 

Art, 29. Memoirs of the Marchicnefs de Louvot. By a Lady. 
i2mo. 3 Vols. 7s. Od. fewed. Robion, &c. 1777. 

For thefe Memoirs the Public is probably indebted to the fame 
female pen which produced the Letters from the Duche/s of Crui, and 
others, which have fince appeared to be the work of Lady Mary 
Walker. They abound with jult obfervations, ufeful reflections, and 
pertinent allufions to natural and civil hiftory. ‘lo convey theic, in 
an agreeable manner, feems to have been the Author's chief deliga 
in this initruétive mifcellawy ; which ts well adapted to the under- 
landing and tafle of young female readers. Conlidering the piece 
in this light, rather than in that of a mere novel, whatever tritenefs 
may be obferved in the fentiment, or irregularity in the method, will 
fearcely need an apology. To communicate knowledge, and wif 
dom, in an eafy and agreeable manner to thofe who have hitherto 
been accuftomed only to read for immediate entertainment, is an 


important defign: and we cannot but recommend thefe letters as 
FE. 


well calculated to anfwer this good purpofe. 

Art, 30. Genuine Memoirs of the Counte/s Du Barré, Miftrefs to 
Louis XV. Containing the fecret and political Hittory of the 
French Court to the Death of that Monarch. Tranflated from 
the French. 12mo. 2 Vols, 5s. fewed. Stevens, 1777. 
Thofe who perufe thefe Memoirs, in expectation of meeting 

with a warm narrative of the amours of this celebrated woman, will 

be difappointed. The Author’s plan is more comprehenfive, and 
his view more laudable than merely to provide a lafcivious repatt 
for the imagination. ‘Though he freely relates many amufing anec- 
dotes, his chief defign is to gratify philofophical curiofity, and to 
furnish materials for ufeful reflections, by follow ng the thread of 

Madame Du Barré’s public life, to difcover the influence wiich the 

had, for feveral years, over the mind of a powerful monarch, aad 

confequently on the affairs of government both domettic and foreign, 

The narrative appears to have been drawn up from authentic fources, 


and is written in a manner at once entertaining and initrudtive. E 
e 


AMERICAN CONTROVERSY. 

Art. 34. Thoughts on the Letter of Edmund Burke, Efg; to the 
Sheriffs of Briftol, on the Affairs of America, By the Earl of Abing- 
don. 8vo. 1s. Almon, &c. 

.. Thefe Thoughts are introduced in the following manner: ‘ Have 

Ing feen Mr. Burke's. late, publication on the affairs of America, I 

was led to treat ic with ajl thay attention which every performance 


of 
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of his muft neceffarily deferve. I f{ympathize moft cordially with 
him in thofe feelings of humanity, which mark, in language {0 ex. 
preflive, the abhorrence of his nature to the effufion of human blood, 
I agree with him in idea that the war with America is ‘* fruirlefs, 
hopelefs, and unnatural; and I will add, on the part of Great 
Britain, cruel and unjuit. JI join hand in hand with him in all his 
propofitions for peace ; and J look with longing eyes for the event, 
bk participate with him in the happine(s of thofe friendthips and con- 
nexions, which are the fubjects, fo defervedly, of his pauegyric, The 
name 0° Rockingham is a facred depofit in my bofom. I have found 


, Shim difintere!ied, I know him to be honeft. Before | quit him there. 


. 
bd 
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fore, I will firft abandon human nature.’ 

His Lordthip, after mentioning the points wherein he agrees with 
Mr. Burke, goes on to mention thofe wherein they differ, and em- 
ploys feveral pages in regard to Mr. Burke’s not oppofing the bil 
for a partial fufpenfion ot the Habeas Corpus; vindicating, at the 
fame time, his own conduct in acting dificrently. The queftion, 
how far a member of either houfe can give over his attendance in 
Parliament (his Lordihip’s own words) becaufe he is out-voted, isa 
nice queltion: his own private opinion is, he tells us, that no mem- 
ber, sxdividually, can do this, confiltently with his duty, but that, 
colle&ively, he may. 

After itating the reafons, and examining the motives that occa- 
fioned a difference in condud between Mr. Burke and his Lordfhip, he 
proceeds to that part of Mr. Burke’s Letter wherein a difference in 
opinion prevails. Mr. Burke fays, (page 45 of his Letter) ‘* that if 
ever one man lived, more zealous than another, for the fupremacy 
of Parliament, and the rights of this imperial crown, it was him- 
felf.”’-—Now his Lordthip tells as, that he fees, knows, and is per. 
fuaded, that thefe very modes of fpeech, /upremacy of Parliament, 
rights of this imperial crown, unity of empire, allegiance to the ftate, 
and fuch like high founding /e/guipedalia verba, by becoming, in 
Gefiance of their impropriety, the deities of modern invocation, and 
by operating as incantations to miflead mankind, have done more 
mifchief to the ftate even than the {word irfelf of civil war. Be their 
authority, therefore, ever fo great, he can never, he fays, fubfcribe 
to their ufe. 

* Supremacy of Parliament, fays his Lordthip, is a combination of 
terms unknown to the Englifh polity ; and as to allegiance to the fiate, 
though it be the fanétified phrafeology of the Archbithop of York, it 
is, like the Whiggifm he cenfures, allegiance run mad. Supremacy 
Js an appendent of the crown, and fo is allegiance. The former is 
the right of the King (as heretofore it was of the Pope) in his ecc/e- 


Siete capacity, the latter in his semporal; and there cannot be two 


ights, in one ftate, to the fame thing. Who everheard of the oaths 
of fupremacy and of allegiance to the Parliament? And why are 
they not taken to the Pa: liament? Becaufe they are due to the King, 
and not to the Parliament; and it is not fit that the Parliament 
fhould invade the rights of this imperial crown, Let each poffefs its 
own, and fo the conftitution will be preferved. That the Parlia- 
ment is /upreme, I admit. It is the /upreme court, or curia magna of 
the conftitution ; as the Houfe of Lords is the /upreme court of jue 
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tice, or dernier refort of the law. Both are /upreme, and yet /upre- 
macy was never attributed to the Houfe of Lords, but ever, in the 
language of the conftitution, belonged to the King, as the /upreme 
head ot the church. In like mannerI admit, thatthe peopie are 
bound in obedience to the laws of Parliament; but this does not 
therefore infer allegiance to the fate. Allegiance is one thing, obe- 
dience another, Allegiance is due to the King, fo long as, in his 
pecative capacity, he thall protect the rights of the people. Obe- 
dience is due to the laws, when founded on the conilitution: but 
when they are fubverfive of the conttitution, then difobedience in- 
flead of obedience is due; and refillance becomes the law of the 
land.’ 

His Lordfhip now goes on to confider, more particularly, what is 
meant by the /upremacy of Parliament, the Englifh con/titution, the 
difference between the conffitution and the Jaw, &c, but for what he 
fays on thefe fubjects we muft refer our Readers to the production 
at length. Rm, 
Art. 32. Dialogues in the Shades, between General Wolfe, Ge- 

neral Montgomery, David Home, George Grenville, and Charles 

Townfend. 12mo. 2s. Kearfly. 1777. 

The principles of American refiftance are fenfibly debated in thefe 
Dialogues. Ail the fpeakers, except Montgomery, efpoufe the 
claims of the mother country ; but the weight of argument is finally 
cat into the provincial fcale. The known characters and quondam 
principles of all the difputants are well fupported ; and the contrd- 
verfy is kept wp with fpirit. 

Art. 33. An unconnedted Whig’s Addrefs to the Public; upon the 
refent Civil War, the State of public Affairs, and the real Caufe 

of all the National Calamities. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Kearfly. 1777. 

This * uxconneGed’ Author fets out with an high encomium on the 
character and reign of Geo. II. in order to thew, in a ftriking man- 
ner, the comparative wretckedne/s of our prefent fituation. He con- 
fiders the conduct of the laft reign as a body of experience, fuperior to 
any {peculation, and fuch as ought not to have been departed from, 
as its wifdom was evidently demonftrated by its happy effets. This 
fyitem, however, was fapped, we are told, not by degrees, but all at 
once, immediately after his prefent Majelty’s acceflion ; ‘ as if, fays 
the Writer, the public happinefs was a fubje& of envy to the cour- 
ters then, for the firt time, brought forward,—and 2 freth trial was 
to be made of thofe principles to which the Public had been facri- 
ficed, upon every occafion wherein they had prevailed.’ 

The remainder of the Addrefs contains a critical and animated 
review of the conduct of the feveral adminiftrations, with refpe& to 
America, from Lord Bute’s peace of 1763, to the prefent time. The 
narrow plan of policy adopted at the peace under Mr. Grenville’s 
adminiftration, in particalar, is very ably exhibited and expofed by 
our Author: who has, likewife, many judicious, and fome melan- 
choly confiderations, worthy of the ferious attention of the Public. 

‘ It might have been early difcovered, he fays, that the Ameri- 
cans’ ideas of liberty were particularly affociated with the right of 
taxing themfelves ; and, to fay eerie if it were a prejudice, it 
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was one that fhould not have furprized, and much lefs have offended 
us. We taught them the delulivelefion. Our proceedings, hittory, 
and conflivution gave them the principle, Their anceitors car. 
ried it with them. ‘lhe prefent generation imbibed it in their in. 
fancy, and with the firtt rudimencs of their inftruction, The great 
example of Flamipden, an. «ther illuftrious patriots of our countr i 
fortincd them in their opinions, and hath no doubt animated them 
in their defence. They faw the new government (f{uch I call your 

overnment fince the Revolution) formed and fupported upon this 
principle. ‘he praclice among themf{elvcs from their earlieft fettle. 
ments was conformable to it, What buc infanity would have ar. 
tacked their opinions and combated their prejudices in this their 
ftrongeit hold! We cannot wonder that they expected Engliihmen at 
leail wo countenance ihem in their defence of this privilege.’ 

Thatihe American declaration of independence, was the confequence 
of our widiferecet @ cl, and hatly conduct, in deckaring the Colonies 
to be out of cur protection, is a poiut which the Author maintains, with 
tOo much appecrance of truth. 

* To this calamitous war, it is with grief of heart I fay ic, fome 
among you have, by your lavith offers to government, too much 
contributed ; and we are to thank that partof y:u to whom I now 
allude for the declaration of independer.ce made by America, by which 
all policical relation between the two countries is diffolved. How 
far the people of a country have a right to take fuch a flep, or what 
meafure of provocation is neccilary to juflify the exercife of that 
sight, it is not to my prefent purpefe to enquire. | leave all quef- 
tiovs of this kied to the dilcutiion of thofe, who can content them- 
felves for the lofs of America, by proving that the great breach of 
civi! convention proceeded from that fide of the water. You will 
recollect, Rowever, that they were profcribed as rebels and put out 
of the prote€tion of your laws, before they adopted this meafure ; 
and, what is more immediately within my prefent defign, you will 
obferve that, as long as the Americans bad any fort of pretence for 
iép2rating the body of the people of England from the adminiftration, 
they imputed the violences again{t them to adminiftration alone, and 
appealed to you for fuccour and proteétion. And when adminittra- 
tion had acquired that fatal influence, which induced fome of you, 
in the rafhnefs of your zeal, to approach the throne with offers of 
your lives and fortunes in fupport of this unhappy war, then, and 
not till then, when America faw herfelf cut off from all hope in 
your virtue, and the neceility of relying intirely upon her own, then, 
I fay, and not before, fhe proclaimed her independence. In telling 
you this, you will perceive that I refpe&t you too highly to flatter 
you, It is full time that you faw the truth in its naked colours.” 

‘The unhappy corfequences of the war, the folly of purfuing it, 
and the danger even of fuccefs, are flrongly reprefented in the fol- 
lowing paffzges: 

‘ The trade of North America is already the property of France. 
Your fugar colonies, inflead of continuing, as it is your true interett 
they fhould do, large manufadtories of bulky commodities, the trant- 
portation. whereof gives employment to’ your fhipping, now cut of 
from thofe chéap and ready fupplies which they were‘ uled to receive 
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from America, are daily hecoming their own feeders, and appro- 
priating the labour of their flaves in a great meature co rhe raifing 
covifions for their own confumption. Stripped as you are of Ame- 
rica, upon what doth your boalted navy depend but on precarious 
treaties with foreign powers, whole intereit it may eahily be made 
by your enemies, to withhold from you their fupsiies. When you 
drew your naval flores from America, you had them independent of 
theworld. In fpite of every effort of goverminent, your public funds 
are falling, and their reputation is low in foreign tates. ‘The con- 
du&t of your fagactous neighbours the Dutch, who are feizing every 
opportunity of drawing out their monev, thould fil you with juit 
alarm and appreacniion. Thefe melancholy truths have been told 
you frequentiy. Ltroit you are now in better difpofition to attend 
to them. . 

‘ We are profecuting a war-evident!y againit all our interefts. We 
are truly conquering ourfelves in America. 1 fhew this, more than 
was neceflary has been urged. But there is yet one thing behind, 
of deareft import to us all. Let ic alfo be contidered. Every friend 
of the conftitation hath feen, with the utmoft concern, the prodi- 
gious increafe of the influence of the crown, and of the means of 
corrupting your reprefemtatives in parliament. ‘This evil is mow 
gone {o far, and hath taken fuch deep rceo:, that I doubt .much 
whether it be remediable in the prefent circumftances of the nations 
or whether, in making the attempt, the remains of freedom would 
not fall a facrifice. Ic is only in the virtue of the Americans that 
we can hope ro fee it checked, or at leaft its further progrefs im- 
peded, fo that our reprefentatives may be enabled to preierve fome 
jittle attention to our interefls. But let me fersoufly afk you, what 
reafonable hope can you have that the freedom of this country, will 
{urvive the conqueil and fubmiiiion of that? If the influence of the 
crown be already ecormous, and fatal to the independence of parlja- 
ment, will i not {wallow up the litte remains of ftrugoling inte. 
grity now in the kingdom, upon fo vaft and unlimited an acquifition 
of power, as the entire cifpofal of that whole continent? Reflect, I 
befeech you, upon the accumulated influence of which the crown. will 
then be poficficd, when America fhall be in fubje€tion and flavery ; 
when the lives and propertics of all its inhabitants fhall depend upon 
the a:bitrary will of the crown; when a numerous army fhall be 
raifed and fupported for fecusing the conqueft of it; and when le- 
gions of civil and military officers {hall be nominated to the nume- 
fousemployments confequent to fuch an event. Have thefe things 
occurred to you, or have you duly reflected upon them? Would you 
put even the facriace of America in competition with the entire lofs 
ef your liberty, and the total extinction of all independence and 
public virtue among us?’ Gov rorrip! 

A people who make any pretenfions to the love of liberty ought 
never to forget our Author's excellent motto, from the iacomparable 
Sypney: ‘© Civit War is a piseass; bat Tyranry is the 


Deats of a Free State.” 
pt. Ye . 


Art, 
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Art. 34+ Remarks on the Condud? of Oppofition, with regard t» 
America; thewing their Inconfiftency, by a thort Review of their 
own Meafures. 8vo. 18, Cadell. 1777. 

This Remarker endeavours to expofe the inconfiflent condu@ of 
certain gentlemen in oppofition ; and fome of his ftri€tures feem to 
bear very hard upon them: but, on the whole, he appears to be 
one of thofe over-heated defenders of government who fuppofes every 
man in oppofition to have horns and a tail, with all the other enfigns 
of diabolifm. All governments, and all adminiftrations have been 
known to abound with fuch advocates; but are they of any real fer. 
vice to their employers ? Do fuch intemperate miflionaries ever make 
converts ? 

Art. 35. Confiderations addreffed to all Perfons of Property in Great 
Britain, concerning the prefent Difpofition of the Americans to. 
wards this Country. 8vo, 6d. Owen. 1777. 

What this Writer has to offer to public confideration, turns wholly 
epon the following fimple propotitions:—* That the Americans are 
at this time united among themfelves, and will continue united as long as 
they have a common enemy :—That they do refit the government of Great 
Britain, and regard it as a common enemy :—and then, the natural in- 
ference is, that it is imprudent in Britain to perfift in the attempt to re- 
duce, becaufe it is impradticable to effec the reduction of, that extenfive 
country by force.’ 

There is nothing new in this addre/s ; but the Writer fhews an 
honeft concern for the true intereft and welfare of his country; 
which, he thinks, has not been duly confulted by thofe who have in- 
volved us in the prefent hoflile contention with America. 

POsTIC AL. 
Art. 36. TheCaif’s Will. ato. 1s. Kearfly. 1777. 

» The Duchefs of Devonfhire’s Cow brought forth this Calf; a witty 

calf, forfooth,—which makes a will, puts it into rhime, and leaves 

the following legacies: it: drains to the Duke of D——; its prudence 
to the Duchefs; its feet to Lady H—r—g—n, for jelly ; its religion 
to Lord S—d—h; its oratory to Lord O—{—w ;—with a great deal 
more of the fame fecond-hand worn-out fluff. This thought has been 

hacknied about Grub-ftreet, Moorfields, and the verge, for thefe 50 

years patt. 

Art. 37. An Elegiac Ode, to the Memory of the Rev. Charks 
Steuart Eecles, Rector of Birts Morton, Worcefterfhire. gto. 6d. 
Bath printed ; and fold by Goldfmith in London. 1777. 

A young bard here pieads his inexperience, &c. in excufe for the 
defects of a well-intended poem, facred to the memory of a benevo- 
lent clergyman, who unfortunately perifhed in the Avon, in endea- 
vouring to fave a drowning perfon. We allow his plea; but cannot 
avoid taking notice of the great miftake into which he has fallen, 
with refpeét to the public writings which he has afcribed to Mr. Ec- 
cles: who (we are affured) was not the author of the Dan of Feel- 
ing, Man cf the World, and Julia de Roubigné ; [fee Art. 27, of the 

refent Month’s Cataicgue},yet the merit of thefe productions, un- 
luckily, happagsto De thé, topic on which this encomiaft hath prin- 

cipally enla:ged} as a tribute due io the genius of Mr, Eccles. P 

rt. 
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Art. 38. The Inamorato. Addrefled to the Author of The Ejfet- 
trical Eel. By aLady. 4to. 15. 6d. Bew. 
No Lady; but thomas Sternhald, or Joha Hopkins, grown quite 


friky- 


—_—_— 





S ER MON 5S. 


I. The Chara&er of the Laws of England confidered—March 6, 1777, 
in St. Mary’s, Oxford, at the Affizes. By James Chelfum, D. D. 
Student of Chrift Church, Oxford, one of his Majefty’s Preachers 
at Whitehall, and Chaplain to the Bifhop of Worcelter.' gto. 15. 
Payne, &e. 

This fhort eulogium on the Jaws of England, and the mode of 
adminiftering them, is ingenious and fenfible. That our laws are ge- 
nerally good (according to this Writer’s text, 1 Tim. i. 8.) mof 
people will allow, but as to the mode of adminiftering them, they 

ill be apt to hefitate. Dr. Chelfum endeavours to obviate fome 
objections, fuch as the multiplicity of Jaws, and the delays in legal 
proceedings; but though he may alleviate he does not entirely re- 
move thefe or other evils. Several perplexing rules and forms which 
at leaft afpear unneceflary, the tedious and vexatious procraflination 
of fuits, the many hands through which it is requifite they fhould 
pals, and the enormous expence with which a perfon is burthened to 
attain a {mall right, thefe and other objeétions to be urged againt 
Englith Jaw, we apprehend the moft ingenious pleader will not be 
able entirely to overthrow: nothing can obviate them but fome wife 
attempts to make alteration for the betrer. ‘Though, therefore, we 
concur with this Preacher in allowing generally ‘ that che law is good,’ 
we cannot proceed with him to fay, ‘ it is caiculated, as far as pu/- 
fiole, to be of general benefit.’ 


Il. The Do&ine of the Trinity fated, proved, and defended—In Jewry- 
ftreet Chapel, Aldgate, May 23, 1777- By W. Aldridge. 6d. 
Bell, near Aldgate. | 


II. At Whitehall Chapel, at the Confecration of the Right Rev. 
Father in God, Beilby, Lord Bithop of Chefter, Feb. 9, 1777. 
By John Briggs, M. A. Publifhed by Command of his Grace the 
Lord Archbifhop of York. ‘vo. 1s, Pavne, 

Mr. Briggs has rationally illuftrated the high importance, and 
great utility, of the office and character of a Chriftian miniiler; ju- 
dicioufly keeping in view the happy church-eftablifpment in our own 
country: and glancing, «ct the fame time, wish no favourable-eye, 
at thofe prefumpiuous irregulars, the * felf appointed | itinerant 
preachers,” &c, : 


IV. The Evidence of Chrijianity not weakened by the Frailty of its 
Minifters—Preached in the Cathedral Church of Britlol, June z9, 
1777. By John Camplin, M. A. Precentor of Briflol. Occa- 
fioned by the Execution of William Dodd, LL.D. and publifhed 
at the Requeit of the Audience. 8vo. 6d. Rivington. 

A feafonable and judicious dilcourfe. 
Yy. Bethifda, 
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V.. Bethefda, or the House of Merey—At the Parith Charch of s;, Ni. 
cholas, in Newcaftle upon Tyne; July 26, 1777.. Before the 
Governors of the Infirmary, at their Anniverfary Meeting, - By 

ames Scott, D. D. Rector of Simonborn, and late Fellow of ‘Ty. 
nity College, Cambridge. Publifhed at the Requeit of the Go. 
vernors, for the Benefit of the Charity. 15. Robinfon. : 





a 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
W* have been informed by a correfpondent that Mrs. M3. 


caulay’s Throne, mentioned in our Review for July, was q 

Sopha; but that correfpondent ought to have remembered, that a 
Sopha, placed in an elevated fituation,* is, to all.intents and parpofes, 
a Throne. Heisa little unfortunate too in this, that the Original 
Greek word Qeovs fignifies a Sopha. But he appears to bea civil well 
difpofed perfon and that is the only reafon why we have taken notice 

_ of his Letter. He fays that Dr. W——— was active om this occafion, 
and that Mrs. M—— was ‘ paffive.’? This is being very honeft, | L. 
. ¢ 














| 


+4++ L. and Dr.S. have our hearty thanks for their lifts of Errata 
in.our Jaft Volume and our laf Number. L. will be kind endugh 
to. excufe our declining to enter into debate with any Correfponden;, 
refpecting ‘‘ Corrections wherein the Reviewers and he do not agree,” 
We have already, from the extent of our plan, as much work on 
our hands as we can find time to difpatch, with tolerable conve. 
nience; and muft therefore ftudy every means, confiftent with our 
public engagements, of reducing, inftead of increafing the objects of 
our attention. 








- *.* The Letter figned Benevolus cannot poflibly be inferted ;—for 
eatin: fo very obvious, that it is aftonifhing how they could efcape 
the Writer. His Letter is left with our Publifher, to be returned,to 


‘the Author. -- -- 





ERRATA in the Review for Jury. 

P. 20, par. 2, 1. 10 and 11, for the whole number will amgunt, read, 

the whole will amount, &c. 
— 49, 1. 5, for and acutene/s of bis fenfes, r. and an acutenefs, &c. 

In AUGUST. : 

— 97, par. 2, 1. 15, for intercoufe, 1. intercourfe, 
— 104, par. 4, 1. 16, for languages, 1. language. 

- ult. for of Arifotelian, r. of the Ariftotelian, kt, 
— 108, par. 5, 1.9, for view, r. objeruation, 
— 117, par. 3, 1. 4, for con/picuous, r. copious. = 
—~,132, par. 4, 1. 2, for are among, 1. muft be ranked among, Kt. 
— 170, 1. 27, for deprecate, x. depreciate. 
m—— Art.17, 1. 7, for ruining, r. the ruin of. 








—_ 


* See the Introduction to the Six Odes. 
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